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Authority; A Two-Column Tariff 


Harotp P. MacGowan 


ADVISER ON TRADE AGREEMENT POLICY, OIT, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


On JUNE 12 the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program celebrated its 
seventeenth birthday, and on June 26 the 
President signed the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 extending to June 
12, 1953, the authority delegated to him 
by Congress to enter into such agree- 
ments. 

Under this authority as originally 
granted in 1934 and _ subsequently 
amended on several occasions, the United 
States negotiated bilateral trade agree- 
ments with 29 foreign countries and par- 
ticipated in three major multilateral 
tariff negotiations—at Geneva in 1947, 
at Annecy in 1949, and at Torquay in 
1950-51. 


The Geneva Conference 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, usually referred to as GATT, was 
born at the Geneva Conference. At this 
meeting 23 countries gave proof of their 
belief in liberal international trade poli- 
cies by concluding extensive tariff nego- 
tiations and becoming contracting 
parties to the most comprehensive inter- 
national instrument ever negotiated for 
the lowering of barriers to world trade, 
having regard both to the scope of its 
provisions and the volume of trade af- 
fected. These charter members were: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Can- 
ada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
Syria, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The tariff concessions exchanged af- 
fected about two-thirds of the import 
trade of the negotiating countries and 
approximately half of total world im- 
ports. The concessions were listed in 20 
appended schedules, the discrepancy be- 
ing due to joint negotiation by Benelux 
and by the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union, with a single schedule for the 
three Benelux countries and another for 
the Near Eastern pair. The United 
States negotiated with all 22 of its fellow 
participants. 


The Annecy Conference 


_At the second round of tariff negotia- 
tions, held at Annecy, France, in 1949, 
the membership of GATT was substan- 
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tially expanded. It was estimated that 
the total trade of the contracting parties 
after the accession of the Annecy coun- 
tries‘would represent nearly four-fifths 
of total world trade. Ten new countries 
participated with the object of acced- 
ing—Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Sweden, and Uruguay. All 
of these countries were subsequently 
voted into the GATT family, but Uruguay 
was unable to ratify the Protocol of 
Accession within the time limit specified 
in its terms. 

Twenty-one of the countries which 
had joined the group at Geneva nego- 
tiated at Annecy. Burma and Southern 
Rhodesia did not participate. Negotia- 
tions were conducted between contract- 
ing parties and acceding countries and 
between acceding countries, but not be- 
tween contracting parties. The United 
States negotiated successfully with all 
10 applicants for admission. 

China withdrew from GATT, effective 
May 5, 1950. Indonesia became a con- 
tracting party in its own right during 
the same year, and Lebanon withdrew, 


lem 


effective February 25, 1951, so that there 
were 31 contracting parties prior to the 
Torquay Conference. 


The Torquay Conference 


The third round of tariff negotiations 
opened at Torquay, England, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1950. Thirty-four countries took 
part in the multilateral bargaining, of 
which six (Austria, Western Germany, 
Korea, Peru, the Philippines, and Tur- 
key) represented new countries negotiat- 
ing for accession. Twenty-seven of the 
contracting parties and Uruguay nego- 
tiated with each other, as well as with 
the acceding countries, thus expanding 
and extending tariff concessions granted 
at Geneva and Annecy. 

The United States successfully com- 
pleted negotiations at Torquay with five 
of the six acceding countries. Negotia- 
tions with the Philippines were not un- 
dertaken because the Philippine Trade 
Act, which governs our commercial rela- 
tions with the Republic, prohibits the 
conclusion of an accord under the Trade 
Agreements Act. Instead, we depend on 
a special bilateral commercial agree- 
ment. 

Of the 17 negotiations between the 
United States and other contracting par- 
ties, 12 were successfully concluded, and 
5 failed to result in agreement. The 12 
agreements concluded were with Benelux 
(3 countries), Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, France, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Norway, and Sweden. The 
5 countries with which agreement was 
not reached were Australia, Cuba, India, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. 
We did not negotiate with Ceylon, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, and South 
Africa, all contracting parties, nor did 
we renegotiate with Uruguay. 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD PHOTO 


Package freight for import and export, on a Toronto pier. 








Torquay, England: Marine Spa in fore- 
ground and Pavilion in left background 
where main tariff meetings were held. 


Difficulties Experienced 


The Torquay negotiations ran for 7 
months or until April 21, 1951, and dur- 
ing this period 34 countries completed 
147 pairs of negotiations; some also par- 
ticipated in negotiations which were not 
brought to a successful conclusion, and 
conducted protracted Article XXVIII 
discussions. 

The Conference got off to a slow start, 
partly because some delegations were 
late in arriving at Torquay, and partly 
because some delegations had not com- 
pleted the preparation of their request 
and offer lists prior to their arrival. 
Some countries were handicapped by the 
smallness of their delegations and their 
consequent inability to staff several 
teams for negotiating simultaneously 
with several countries. Other delega- 
tions appeared to be vested with inade- 
quate authority for expeditious negotiat- 
ing. 

The United States was fortunate in 
having a sizable delegation of experi- 
enced negotiators, tariff experts, and ad- 
ministrative personnel, many of whom 
had been at Geneva or Annecy or had 
contributed to the preparation of cor- 
responding trade-agreement studies. 
Moreover, the presence in Torquay of the 
nine-agency Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee permitted prompt decisions on many 
questions arising in the day-to-day 
meetings of the negotiating teams. 

The tariff bargaining, though difficult 
and at times a trifle tense, was conducted 
in a spirit of mutual cooperation and the 
friendliest of atmospheres. All appreci- 
ated the hospitality of the British hosts. 


Concessions Exchanged by U. S. 
The direct concessions obtained by the 


United States at Torquay, including duty 
reductions and bindings against increase, 


4 


represent exports of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in terms of 1949 trade. In addi- 
tion, we will receive the benefit of the 
concessions exchanged by other coun- 
tries. In exchange, United States du- 
ties were bound or reduced on about 
half a billion dollars of trade in terms 
of 1949 imports. 

The excess of concessions obtained 
over those granted is accounted for in 
part by the fact that the acceding coun- 
tries were paying for benefits accruing 
from United States concessions granted 
at Geneva and Annecy, as well as at Tor- 
quay. Then, too, there were several ab- 
normalties in our 1949 export trade 
which swell the apparent value of con- 
cessions obtained. 


Negotiations With Germany 


Among the acceding countries, West- 
ern Germany was the country with 
which the concessions exchanged rep- 
resented the greatest trade volume. The 
direct concessions to the United States 
represented nearly $556,000,000 of 
United States exports in 1949, a year 
in which German imports of concession 
items was abnormally large. The duty 
binding on wheat accounted for more 
than $245,000,000 of this total. A va- 
riety of products will benefit from the 
German concessions, including wheat, 
cotton, fruits, lard, automotive products, 
machinery, office appliances, rubber, 
leather, and petroleum products and mo- 
tion pictures. Concessions granted di- 
rectly to Germany by the United States 
represented nearly $7,000,000 of 1949 
trade and will benefit the following prod- 
ucts among others: Coal-tar intermedi- 
ates, toys, decorated porcelain and 
china, cameras, drawing instruments, 
printing machinery, nails, tacks, and 
clocks. In addition, German exporters 
will be entitled to all the tariff advan- 
tages granted by the United States in 
negotiations with other countries at 
Geneva, Annecy, and Torquay. 


Negotiations With Canada 


The Canadian negotiations were the 
most important of those conducted with 
contracting parties from the point of 
view of trade coverage. The concessions 
negotiated initially with the United 
States represented more than $290,000,- 
000 in terms of our 1949 exports. Indi- 
rect concessions resulting from Canada’s 
negotiations with other countries ac- 
counted for another $6,000,000 of trade. 
Benefits will accrue to a wide range of 
United States exports, but were espe- 
cially significant in the field of automo- 
tive products, machinery, and metal 
manufactures. Concessions granted di- 
rectly to Canada by the United States 
affected $125,500,000 of imports into the 
United States on the 1949 trade basis. 
Among the more important were lead, 
zinc, aluminum, plywood, and cheese. 


Article XXVIII Negotiations 


The work of the Torquay conferees was 
complicated and prolonged by the neces- 
sity for simultaneously conducting nego- 
tiations for the adjustment or extension 
of Geneva and Annecy concessions under 
Article XXVIII. 





In accordance with the ‘visions of 
this Article and procedures developeg 
by the contracting parties at their 
Fourth Session, 16 countries notifieg 
their intention of withdrawing or modi- 


fying concessions granted at Geneva in | 


1947 or at Annecy in 1949. All but two of 
the notifications involved concessions 
initially negotiated with the Uniteg 
States. 

Compensatory concessions were 
granted by the notifying countries as 
envisaged in Article XXVIII, and were 
accepted by the United States after the 
prescribed negotiation. The compensa- 
tion was designed to offset the loss of 
benefits through the modification or 
withdrawal of concessions, whether ne. 
gotiated initially with the United States 
or with third countries. 

That the results of these negotiations 
were in general mutually satisfactory to 
the interested countries is indicated by 
the fact that in no case has a country 
resorted to retaliatory withdrawals as 
permitted under Article XXVIII in cases 
of disagreement as to the adequacy of 
the compensation offered. 

A real and substantial long-range ad- 
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vantage accruing to GATT countries 
through the successful conclusion of the 


Article XXVIII negotiations at Torquay 
lies in the fact that the changes effected 
enabled the countries concerned to sign 
the Torquay Protocol and the Declara- 
tion on Continued Application of Sched- 
ules which provide for an extension of 
the date after which adjustments can be 
made under Article XXVIII from Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, to January 1, 1954, thus firm- 
ing up the Geneva and Annecy conces- 
sions for another 3-year period and 
bringing them in line with those nego- 
tiated at Torquary. 

It is estimated that about $100,000,000 
of United States exports, on the basis of 
1949 trade, will be affected by Article 
XXVIII withdrawals and modifications 
and that compensatory benefits will 
amount to about $105,000,000. 


Signature and Entry Into Force 


The United States, Benelux, Ceylon, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, France, 
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German workmen shape a locomotive axle 
as industrial revival progresses in the 


Ruhr Valley. 
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and Greece signed the Torquay Protocol 
at Torquay on April 21, the last day of 
the Conference, and Canada affixed its 
signature on May 7. Under the terms of 
the Protocol these signatories were obli- 
gated to put their concessions into effect 
on or before June 6. 

On June 4 the President proclaimed 
the United States rates to enter into 
force on June 6 for the concessions ini- 
tially negotiated with those of the above- 
named countries with which the United 
States included  negotiations—Bene- 
jux, Canada, the Dominican Republic, 
and France. The proclamation also 
provided for the entry into force on June 
6 of certain other concession rates for 
technical reasons and for the entry into 
force on July 6 of increased United 
States import duties on dehydrated 
onion powder, certain dyed stencil silk, 
and certain types of women’s and chil- 
dren’s gloves. 


Other Concessions Effective 


Other contracting parties which have 
signed the Protocol are: Sweden on 
June 7, Czechoslovakia on June 8, Nor- 
way on July 3, and Finland on July 5. 
These countries must put into effect 
within 30 days from the respective dates 
of signature their concessions to coun- 
tries which have also signed the Proto- 
col. The acceding countries must also 
have been accepted for GATT member- 
ship to be entitled to receive concessions. 
The recipients of these concessions are 
under a reciprocal obligation to put into 
effect on the same date the concessions 
which they have negotiated initially 
with the four countries mentioned above. 

Thus, the United States was obligated 
to put into effect on July 7 the conces- 
sions initially negotiated with Sweden, 
and on August 2 those initially nego- 
tiated with Norway. They, in return, 
would make effective on the respective 
dates the concessions which they ini- 
tially granted to the United States. The 
United States did not negotiate with 
either Czechoslovakia or Finland. 

The gradual coming into effect during 
1951 of additional Torquay concessions 
will be of interest to foreign traders. As 
additional countries sign the Torquay 
Protocol, additional concessions granted 
to and by the United States will become 
effective, with 30-day intervals between 
signature and the application of con- 
cession rates. Unless some extension is 
granted, October 21 is the last day of 
the period during which the Protocol is 
open for signature. 


Acceding Countries Voted In 


On June 22 the State Department an- 
Nounced that it had been informed by 
the headquarters of the United Nations 
in New York that by June 20 more than 
two-thirds of the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement had signed 
the instrument approving the accession 
of Austria, Western Germany, Korea, 
Peru, the Philippines, and Turkey. In 
order .to become contracting parties 
these six countries must also sign the 
Protocol by October 21, 1951. Conces- 
Sions granted to and by the acceding 
countries are scheduled to become effec- 
tive between July 20 and November 20, 
depending on when countries sign the 
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Protocol. Countries may, however, put 
some or all of their concessions into 
effect before they are obligated to do so. 


Future Negotiations 


It appears very unlikely that there 
will be a fourth round of tariff negotia- 
tions this year or next, but, of course, 
this is not a matter for unilateral deter- 
mination by the United States. In re- 
questing an extension of the trade 
agreement authority, the Administra- 
tion assured Congress that no large- 
scale negotiations such as those held 
in Torquay were expected during the 
3-year period of the proposed extension. 

Some of the GATT countries may de- 
cide on interim negotiations with each 
other to supplement concessions ex- 
changed at one or more of the three 
tariff conferences held thus far. Others 
may wish to negotiate with countries 
with which for one reason or another 
they have not yet negotiated or con- 
cluded agreements. For instance, it is 
not inconceivable that the United States 
might desire to try again to reach agree- 
ment with the countries with which 
negotiations were undertaken but not 
concluded at Torquay. 

Then, too, there is the question of new 
applicants. Several countries have ex- 
pressed varying degrees of interest in 
adhering to GATT and entering into the 
requisite tariff bargaining. Will such 
governments be forced to wait several 
years for another major meeting? After 
all, the contracting parties are anxious 
to expand the world’s liberal trade area 
and maximize opportunities for the 
friendly discussion of international 
trade problems. Quite probable the con- 
tracting parties will attempt to develop 
policies and devise mechanisms for sanc- 
tioning or even encouraging in:erim 
negotiations under GATT. The results 
of such bilateral or limited multilateral 
negotiations could be incorporated into 
GATT by agreement among the con- 
tracting parties at one of their semi- 
annual sessions. 


Syria Withdraws From GATT 


A recent development with implica- 
tions for the near future is Syria’s noti- 
fication to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations on June 7 of its inten- 
tion to withdraw from .the General 
Agreement, effective August 6, 1951, in 
accordance with the terms of the Pro- 
tocol of Provisional Application, under 
which GATT is being applied and which 
permits withdrawal on 60 days’ written 
notice. Syria and Lebanon, which were 
joined in a customs union, became con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment after the tariff negotiations at 
Geneva in 1947. The customs union was 
later dissolved, and Lebanon withdrew 
from the General Agreement, effective 
February 25, 1951. Since the conces- 
sions granted by the United States to 
the customs union at Geneva were of 
substantial interest to Syria, and in some 
cases to other contracting parties, there 
were no changes in United States cus- 
toms duties as a result of Lebanon’s 
withdrawal from the agreement. 

The interdepartmental trade agree- 
ments organization is now considering 


the question of withdrawal or retention 
of United States concessions initially 
negotiated with the Syro-Lebanese cus- 
toms union, looking to the initiation of 
consultation with other interested con- 
tracting parties. Interested persons 
wishing to express views on this matter 
were asked to write the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information by August 1, 
1951. 

Dutiable products on which the United 
States initially negotiated concessions 
with the Syro-Lebanese customs union 
at Geneva are: Unstemmed Latakia leaf 
tobacco, dried apricots, apricot pulp, 
preserved chickpeas, and unground 
thyme leaves. The United States ob- 
tained tariff concessions on various au- 
tomotive products, machinery and appli- 
ances, lubricating oils, certain chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, cosmetics, 
and other miscellaneous items. 


Venezuelan Revision 


In the trade agreements field, as dis- 
tinct from negotiations under GATT, 
there is in prospect a revision of our 
November 6, 1939, trade agreement with 
Venezuela. The United States recently 
agreed to negotiate a revision of this old 
bilateral agreement, and on June 18 the 
State Department issued an announce- 
ment to this effect. Apparently, the 
Venezuelan Government felt that it was 
desirable to revise the agreement’so as 
to reflect changes in economic condi- 
tions, industrial development, and the 
contemporary trade pattern. 

Before long the United States will is- 
sue the usual formal announcement of 
intention to negotiate, with provision for 
the submission of briefs, public hear- 
ings, and list of products on which the 
United States may consider granting 
tariff concessions. 

This advance notice should be advan- 
tageous to exporters interested in the 
Venezuelan market and dissatisfied with 
current Venezuelan duty rates on their 
products. They will now have additional 
time for collecting data and preparing 
briefs. Frequently, requests for duty re- 
ductions can be effectively supported by 
specific facts and figures obtainable only 
from a firm’s oversea representatives or 
customers. 


Trade Agreement Authority 
Extended 


An outstanding recent development in 
the field of legislation was the exten- 
sion for 2 years of the President’s au- 
thority to enter into trade agreements 
with foreign countries, and, in so doing, 
to effect changes in United States tariff 
rates within prescribed limits. 

On June 16, President Truman signed 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951. This legislation, passed by Con- 
gress as H. R. 1612 and enacted as Pub- 
lic Law 50, assures the continuation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram to June 12, 1953, and permits the 
negotiation or revision of bilateral agree- 
ments as well as those following a mul- 
tilateral pattern such as that provided 
in GATT in its present provisional form. 

In a statement announcing his signa- 
ture to the Act, the President commented 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Agricultural Equipment 
Available in Belgium 


As an aid to the development of exports to 
the United States of agricultural equipment 
and machinery, the Belgian Government re- 
cently has issued an illustrated catalog de- 
scribing such items which are available in 
Belgium. Copies of this catalog have been 
deposited with the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., as well as with De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices located 
in major cities of the United States, where 
they may be reviewed by interested parties. 

A list of Belgian manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery may be obtained, sub- 
ject to a charge of $1 per copy, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division in Wash- 
ington, or from any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. Also, information con- 
cerning Belgian agricultural equipment and 
machinery is available from the Commer- 
cial Section of the Belgian Embassy, 2310 
Tracy Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Ceylon To Buy Electrical 
Materials and Equipment 


The Department of Government Electrical 
Undertakings, Ministry of Transport and 
Works, Colombo, Ceylon, invites bids until 
August 15, 1951, for a variety of electrical 
engineering materials and equipment. A 
copy of the tender book, which includes 
bidding conditions and a complete list of re- 
quirements, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies of this document may also be 
obtained from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wy- 
oming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Berthing Tugs for Colombo, 
Ceylon, Port Commission 


Bids for the construction of two new berth- 
ing tugs for use by the Colombo Port Com- 
mission in the Colombo Harbor will be 
invited in the near future by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies in London, on behalf 
of the Ceylon Government. 

The tugs are to have reciprocating steam 
engines, twin screw with oil-fired boilers, 
fitted for tropical service exclusively, with 
housing accommodations for Ceylonese offi- 
cers and crew. Dimensions and horsepower 
are as follows: Length between perpendicu- 
lars, 115 feet; breadth molded, 32 feet; depth 
molded to main deck, 15 feet; horsepower, 
1,400 I. H. P.; speed, 11 knots. 

Although bids will be invited on an inter- 
national basis, it is stated that acceptance 
will be restricted to areas in which inspec- 
tion and trials can be arranged by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies during manufacture. 

Full particulars are available from the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, No. 4 Mill- 
bank, London, S. W. 1, England. 
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Equipment for 
Royal Thai Railways 


American manufacturers and suppliers are 
invited to submit bids on certain equipment 
required by the Royal Thai State Railways, as 
follows: 

1. Two standard simple turn-outs, ac- 
cording to specifications on file with the 
Stores Division of the Railways. Bids will 
be accepted until October 15, 1951, and must 
be accompanied by a deposit of $25. 


' 


DS. 
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ell 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


2. Two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-five (2,425) wheel tires of seven 
styles, according to blueprints on file at the 
Stores Division of the Railways, identified as 
tender No. 94367. Bids will be accepted un. 
til August 20, 1951, and must be accompanied 
by a deposit of $25. 

3. Two hundred forty (240) passenger-car 
axle cases in accordance with diagram on 
file at the Stores Division of the Railways, 
identified as tender No. 94392. Bids will be 
accepted until August 16, 1951, and must be 
accompanied by a deposit of $25. 





trade contracts. 


Intelligence Division. 


undertaken with these firms. 


and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Advertising Space: 37. 

Agricultural Equipment: 60. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 6, 45. 

Automobiles and Accessories: 46, 53, 56. 

Bags: 48. 

Barrels: 14. 

Beauty-Parlor and Barber-Shop Equip- 
ment; 41. 

Broomcorn: 47. 

Canning Industry: 58. 

Chemicals: 42, 52. 

Clothes Hangers (Metal): 29. 

Clothing and Accessories: 7, 9, 11, 20, 
36, 39. 

Cutlery: 19. 

Dairy Equipment: 60. 

Electric Motors: 21. 

Electrical Appliances (Household): 565. 

Fancy Goods: 55. 

Fisheries: 58. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 6, 50, 52. 

Furniture: 5. 

Gelatin (Technical): 30. 

Handicraft Articles (Spanish): 62. 

Hardware: 34. 

Jewelry: 4, 55. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Additional information 


Leather: 57. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 25. 

Lithography Supplies: 12. 

Livestock and Veterinary Supplies: 60. 

Lubricants: 44, 53. 

Machinery and Equipment: 1, 2, 8, 10, 16, 
17, 22, 25, 28, 40, 49, 50, 61. 

Military Insignia and Uniform 
sories: 33. 

Oil: 62. 

Ornaments (Household): 55. 

Paper: 38. 

Porcelain Figurines: 31. 

Rubber: 18. 

Sewing Machines: 23. 

Slaughterhouse Products: 58. 

Steel Strips: 43. 

Textiles: 11, 13, 15, 36, 50, 51, 54. 

Toys: 55. 

Traveling Rugs: 36 

Wigs: 26. 

Wire: 43. 

Wood Preservative: 32. 

Wood Products: 27. 

Wool; 35. 
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Pertinent documents on each procurement 
are available from the Stores Division, Royal 
Thai State Railways, Bangkok, Thailand, to 
which office bids should be directed in ac- 
cordance with the dead-lines designated 
above. The U. S. Department of Commerce 
nas on file copies of standard tender condi- 
tions established by the Royal Thai State 
Railways, which may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Pakistan Reports 
Chemical Requirements 


A list of annual requirements of certain 
chemicals in short supply in Pakistan has 
recently been issued by the Government of 
Pakistan. The list follows: 


innual requirements 
Item (tons) 

Caustic soda- 10, 000 
Chlorate of potash : 150 
Formosul 10 
Fuller’s earth 300 
Solenium 10 
Boric-acid powder A 30 
Borax granular : 150 
Dextrine___ 40 
Naphthenate driers 3 
Urea —- 15 
Disodium phosphate ‘ 15 
Sodium nitrate 40 
Bleaching powder 900 
Lithopone 40 
White lead 50 
Red lead 50 
Litharge 40 
Sodium nitrate 600 
Manganese dioxide 100 
Ferric oxide 5 
Antimony sulfide 3 
Sodium and potassium dichromate 300 
Zine chloride 100 
Cadmium sulfide 2 
Magnesium chloride 
Formaldehyde 


Small quantity. 
Small quantity. 
American suppliers in a position to fur- 
nish any of these requirements are invited 
to communicate with the Director, Devel- 
opment Wing (Chemicals and Non-Engineer- 
ing), Ministry of Industries, Government of 
Pakistan, Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Mining Prospects 
Reported in Eritrea 


Tullio Pastori, an explorer and prospector 
in Eritrea, has reported on certain deposits 
of various minerals in Eritrea and neighbor- 
ing countries, which he believes might be of 
interest to American firms for purposes of 
exploitation. These properties are as follows: 

1. Four sulfur mines, adjacent to each 
other, comprising a total area of about 148 
acres, and easily accessible (about 60 miles 
across flat country) to the sea. Mineral ore 
available at the surface is said to be more 
than 100,000 metric tons. A fifth sulfur mine 
is located about 500 miles distant, but is 
said to be near rail transportation. Percent- 
age of the ore in all of the deposits is re- 
ported to be between 95 and 98. 

2. An area near Asmara having a small 
quantity of bicxide of manganese in which 
the ore content is 55 to 63 percent. Other 
locations in Eritrea, according to Mr. Pastori, 
have large veins (26 to 32 feet wide and about 
10 kilometers long) of schists impregnated 
with bioxide of manganese whose bioxide 
content is between 10 and 15 percent. 

8. An iron-ore deposit on the coast, having 
an ore content of 72 to 80 percent. Several 
Million tons of ore are said to be available. 

Interested parties may obtain full details 
on these properties by writing to Mr. Pastori, 
P.O. Box 1047, Asmara, Eritrea. 


New Dead-Line for Bids on 
Australian Power Project 
The U. S. Department of Commerce has 


been informed of the further extension of 
the bidding period in connection with the 


July 30, 1951 


Tully Falls Hydroelectric Project in North 
Queensland, Australia. (See FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 4 and March 12, 1951.) 
The new dead-line is October 1, 1951. 

Bids also are invited for the construction 
of a diversion weir, hydroelectric intake tun- 
nel, surge tank, penstock, haulage way, and 
powerhouse, as an alternative to the works 
covered by Specification No. TF/5, penstock 
and haulage and Specification No. TF/6, 
tunnel and surge tank; or for the construc- 
tion of a diversion weir, hydroelectric intake, 
underground powerhouse, shafts, and tun- 
nels, as an alternative to the works covered 
by Supplementary Specification No. TF/6A, 
for underground powerhouse, shafts, and 
tunnels. 

Specifications Nos. TF/5 and TF/6 and 
Supplementary Specification No. TF/6A, as 
well as Specification No. TF/6B (covering 
the new invitation) are obtainable from the 
Chief Engineer, Department of the Coordi- 
natorrGeneral of Public Works, Melbourne 
and Grey Streets, South Brisbane, Australia, 
to whom bids should be directed. 


City of Capetown Plans 
Construction of Abattoir 


American manufacturers of abattoir equip- 
ment are invited to send descriptive data on 
types of machinery and equipment available 
to the Municipality of Capetown, Union of 
South Africa, which contemplates the erec- 
tion in the near future of a new municipal 
abattoir. 

A report prepared by the city engineer and 
outlining general requirements has been 
placed on file with the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, and may be obtained for review 
purposes upon application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Additional copies of the report, and any 
further information desired, may be ob- 
tained by communicating with S. S. Morris, 
City Engineer, P. O. Box 1694, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. 


Equipment for New Zealand 
Power Project 


New Zealand's Ministry of Works wishes to 
receive bids covering the supply and delivery 
in April 1953 of four 30-inch electrically 
operated sluice valves and accessories for the 
Whakamaru Power Project. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Office of the Commer- 
cial Counselor, New Zealand Embassy, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Bids must reach the Office of the Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, Wellington C. 1, 
New Zealand, prior to August 14, 1951. 


Karachi Water Supply 
Board Needs Materials 


The Karachi Joint Water Board invites 
quotations for the supply of 14,000 pounds 
of spun yarn for jointings of cast-iron pipe 
and 150 empty liquid chlorine cylinders (100 
of 150-pound capacity and 50 of 68-pound 
capacity). These items are urgently needed 
in connection with the Board’s project for 
augmenting Karachi’s water supply (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 2, 1951). 


Bids Invited to Perform 
Dredging in Egypt 


Bids are invited by the Egyptian Ministry 
of Public Works for dredging and related 
work to be undertaken in Egypt during the 
period May 1, 1952, to April 30, 1962. Con- 
tract conditions and other pertinent docu- 
ments may be obtained from the Egyptian 


Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., subject to a charge of US$11.50 
per set, which sum is not refundable. 

Only bids from well-known established 
firms experienced in similar work will be 
considered. 

Quotations must be submitted to the 
Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of Public 
Works, Cairo, Egypt, prior to October 1, 1951. 


Madras, India, Offers to 
Export Monkeys 


The Government of Madras, India, has is- 
sued a press communique announcing that 
the export of monkeys from Madras to the 
United States and other countries is to be 
facilitated in view of the recent damage to 
crops by these animals. During the closed 
season (March 1 to August 31), however, ex- 
ports will continue to be restricted to mon- 
keys required for medical research and 
which are to be shipped by air. 

The communique invited Indian exporters 
to contact the Secretary to Government, De- 
velopment Department, Fort St. George, 
Madras, India, for full particulars. Amer- 
ican importers of monkeys may wish to do 
likewise. 


Market Sought for 
Colombian Leather Goods 


Colombia’s Department of Economy and 
Development, Ministry of Development, in 
its new role of clearing-house for infor- 
mation on foreign markets for Colombian 
products, is interested in encouraging and 
promoting the exportation of leather prod- 
ucts, particularly belts and belting of all 
kinds. 

The Ministry believes that the industry 
could fill sizable orders for these goods ac- 
cording to specifications and requirements of 
United States importers. A list of leather 
manufacturers in Colombia may be obtained, 
subject to a charge of $1 per copy, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


Investment Opportunity in 
New Nicosia Building 


The firm of Mangoian Bros., builders of a 
new residential and office development now 
under construction in Nicosia, Cyprus, is 
interested in obtaining United States cap- 
ital investment in the undertaking. The de- 
velopment, which faces the Ledra Palace 
Hotel, will contain 7 shops, 12 apartments, 
and 2 additional rooms, and the directors are 
said to be confident that every unit will 
be rented before the building is completed. 

Further information, including a plan of 
the development, may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Or, interested parties 
may write direct to Mangoian Bros., P. O. 
Box 98, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Transformers for Lempa 
River Hydroelectric Project 


A call for bids, due August 10, 1951, has 
been issued by the Lempa River Hydroelec- 
tric Commission (CEL), San Salvador, El 
Salvador, to supply transformers for the 
Guayabo power plant, as follows: Three 
16,667 kv-a, three-phase, 60 cycles; two 
15,000 kv.-a., three-phase, 60 cycles; one 
10,000 ky.-a., three-phase, 60 cycles; one 
7,500 kv.-a., three-phase, 60 cycles; seven 25 
kv.-a., single-phase, 60 cycles. Further in- 
formation (in Spanish) is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Complete specifications and plans may be 
obtained by qualified firms from the offices 
of CEL in San Salvador, El Salvador, to which 
organization bids should be addressed. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—S. A. Normes (manufacturer), 
39, Rue de Manage, Familleureux, wishes to 
manufacture under United States license in 
Belgium industrial valves and superheaters. 

(NoTE.—See also item No. 2, Import Oppor- 
tunities, in this issue.) 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—S. A. Normes (manufacturer, 
exporter), 39 Rue de Manage, Familleureux, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
valves and superheaters, stainless steel valves 
suitable for all acids and corrosive liquids, 
and industrial valves for water, steam, 
superheated steam, gas, and chemical prod- 
ucts. Quality grading given as Normes 
A. B. S., A. S. A., and D. I. N. 

(Note.—See also item No. 1, Licensing Op- 
portunities, in this issue.) 

3. Cyprus—Tsikkinis & Piperies (export 
merchant), 26 Hermes Street (P. O. Box 69), 
Famagusta, offers on an outright sale basis 
choice quality dried fruits and nuts, includ- 
ing almonds, hazelnuts, raisins, sultanas, 
black currants, and dry figs. Firm is in a 
position to pack and grade produce accord- 
ing to buyers’ instructions, and will furnish 
samples with full specifications as to quality 
and packing. All Cyprus agricultural pro- 
duce for export is graded and certified by the 
Agricultural Department prior to shipment. 
If inspection is required, the services of 
Societé de Surveillance are employed at sell- 
er’s expense for certifying quality as agreed 
with buyer, prior to shipment. All crops 
offered are seasonal, and shipment will be 
made between September and March an- 
nually. 

4. Denmark—Otto Lomholt (export mer- 
chant), Egholmsvej 6, Holte, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for all kinds of Euro- 
pean costume jewelry. 

5. Denmark.—Viktor Madsen (manufac- 
turer), Vesterbrogade 17, Copenhagen V, 
offers on an outright sale basis first-class 
modern hotel furniture; armchairs, shipped 
in knocked-down condition; and semimanu- 
factured period furniture. Samples may be 
obtained from Danish firm. 

6. Denmark—Kai Schmidt (manufac- 
turer), Taarbeek Strandvej 52, Klampen- 
borg, seeks United States market and agent 
for 1,000 metric tons of juices (strawberry, 
raspberry, cherry, and black currant) and 
wines (cherry and black currant). Quality: 
Wine, alcohol content 17144 percent by vol- 
ume; juice, concentrated 1-6. Specifications: 
wine in %-quart bottles; juice in oak drums 
containing 53 to 132 gallons. Samples may 
be obtained from Danish firm. As firm has 
had no previous experience in shipping to 
the United States, it would appreciate in- 
structions concerning required packing and 
labeling. 

7. England—Fox Bros. & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Tonedale Mills, Wellington, 
Somerset, desires to export and seeks agent 
for woven woolen scarves. 

8. England—Sealed Motor Construction 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), Bristol Road, 
Bridgwater, Somerset, has available for ex- 
port pumps for shallow or deep wells, with 
electric drive. Specifications: Type 1775/1; 
total head, 70-feet gallons per hour, 700. 
Price quotation may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Wincon Trading Co. (export 
merchant), 68 Bermondsey Street, London, 
S. E. 1, offers on an outright sale basis nylon 
hosiery. 

10. France—Henri de Leon (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 55, Rue Frére, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, offers to sell either direct 
or through agent good-quality marking and 
stamping machines, operated with small 
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electric motor (from % to 1% hp.), suitable 
for cardboard containers, boxes, bags, and 
wooden cases. Marking capacity: 2,500 
items per hour, in all colors. Quantity 
available for export annually: 150 to 200 
marking or stamping machines. Shipping 
instructions requested. Correspondence in 
French preferred. Advertising sheet (in 
French) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. France—Ets. Pettit (manufacturer), 
17 Rue René-Leynaud, Lyon, offers on an 
outright sale basis 1,000 pairs monthly of 
nylon net stockings, suitable for use by 
theatrical companies, and 220 pounds 
monthly of fabrics. Packing and shipping 
instructions should accompany the order. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

12. Germany—Fritz Backofen, vorm. Back- 
ofen & Sohn (manufacturer), 13 Krielstr., 
Koeln-Lindenthal, offers to export 50-yard 
pieces of molleton (Canton flannel) suitable 
for lithograph rollers. 

13. Germany—Dirkes & Sprenger KG., 
Wollspinnerei-Weberei (manufacturer), 14 
Friedenstr., Greven (Westf.), has available 
for export 1,000 meters monthly of cotton 
tablecloth material. Booklet of samples ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Muenchner Fassfabrik Karl 
Heigl, K.-G. (manufacturer), 77 Neumark- 
terstrasse, Munich 8, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis whisky, wine, and beer 
barrels of every size, shipped either unpacked 
or unassembled. 

15. Germany—Karl Rinke K. G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 108-110 Wichlinghauser 
Str., Wuppertal-Barmen, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for monthly quantities of 
20,000 to 25.000 meters of woven labels and 
30,000 to 35,000 meters of elastic and other 
bands. 

16. Germany—Ritterhaus & Blecher (man- 
ufacturer), 16-18 Besenbruchstr., Wupper- 
tal-Barmen, has available for export net 
machines, suitable for all types of thread. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Emil Sachs (manufac- 
turer), 4 Bavariaring, Munich 15, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis woodworking 
machines. Price information (in German) 
and illustrated brochure available on a local 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

18. Indonesia—Bakumpai Trading Co. 
(buying agent), Djalan Pasar Baru No. 182, 
Bandjermasin, Kalimantan (Borneo), has 
available for export various kinds of Kali- 
mantan (Borneo) native rubber, including 
sorted and unsorted smoked rubber sheets, 
blankets, flatbark, Hangkang, Katiau, Djelu- 
tong, slab, and Bakuan, graded as second, 
third, fourth, and fifth quality, and B, C, and 
D. Customary inspection practice is to sub- 
mit rubber sample to the appropriate Indo- 
nesian Government Department. Firm re- 
quests necessary shipping instructions. 

19. Italy—CORICAMA, Coltellerie Riunite 
di Caslino e Maniago (manufacturer), via 
Durini 25, Milan, seeks United States market 
and regional agents (Pacific mountain area, 
West North Central, East North Central, 
Middle Atlantic, New England, West South 
Central, East South Central, South Atlantic) 
for cutlery, quantity according to order. 
Price information (in Italian) and illustrated 
literature obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Italy—Alfredo Fontani (manufacturer, 
exporter), 32 Via Jacopo da Diacceto, Flor- 
ence, desires to export and appoint represent- 
ative in New York City for ladies’ winter-felt 
(velour, lapin, merinos) hats, blocked and 
untrimmed. Correspondence in Italian pre- 
ferred. Price quotation per dozen and rep- 
resentative sample available on a loan basis 





from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

21. Italy—Gutris Dott. Ing. G. & C. (manu. 
facturer), via Filelfo No. 3, Milan, offers on 
an outright sale basis the following types of 
electric motors: (1) Single phase electric 
motors (N. E. M. A. standard) for belt-drive 
refrigeration compressors, fans, and blowers, 
300 monthly; (2) electric motors for indus. 
trial sewing machines, 40, 4%, and \% horse. 
power, 300 monthly; and (3) electric motors 
(N. E. M. A. standard) for domestic sewing 
machines, 600 monthly. Independent in- 
spection available in Italy at purchaser's 
expense. Further information, including 
prices, available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.¢. 

22. Italy—S. P. I. C. A. Societa per Azioni 
(manufacturer), 12 Bis Via San Martino, 
Leghorn (Ardenza), offers on an outright 
sale basis injection pumps for Diesel engines, 
plungers, valves, and nozzles. Also, firm 
would like to manufacture injection pumps 
on a subcontract basis for United States 
companies. The management states that 
new equipment is now being installed in its 
factory, which was recently rebuilt and 
modernized in various ways. Present 
monthly production capacity is estimated as 
follows: Pumps, 500 to 600 (3,000 cylinders): 
plungers for spare parts, 5,000; valves, 3,000: 
injectors, 5,000. 

23. Japan—Asahi Tsusho Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of sewing machines 
and sewing-machine parts and accessories), 
#23, 1-chome, Negicho, Nakamura-ku, Na- 
goya, offers on an outright sale basis 3,000 
sewing machines monthly, including HA 2 
type equipped to operate freely forward and 
backward. Each sewing machine is inspected 
by the Japanese Government authorities at 
the factory before shipment. Inspection by 
private, reputable agencies is available in 
Nagoya subject to arrangements between 
buyer and seller. 

24. Netherlands—The Bronx Compagnie 
(export merchant), 12 Bazarstraat, The 
Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 15,000 
pairs monthly of rubber sandals. Represent- 
ative samples available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Netherlands—Technisch Handelsbu- 
reau J. A. P. (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant) , 308 Julianaweg, Utrecht, seeks United 
States market and agent for extractors for 
the removal of ball and other bearings. The 
extractor is said to remove ball bearings 
from any fitting without damaging the bear- 
ing, house, or axle. Firm desires to contact 
importers having connections with factories, 
workshops, shipbuilding yards, and mines. 
Also, firm is willing to consider licensing the 
manufacture of the extractors in the United 
States. 

26. Norway—Akers Kjemiske Industri 
(manufacturer), Export Division, Post Office 
Box 823, Oslo, offers on an outright sale basis 
wigs for dolls in five standard sizes and three 
standard colors (taffy, honey blond, and 
brunette), made of staple fiber prepared 
according to firm’s process; wigs may be 
combed, brushed, cut, curled, and arranged 
in same manner as genuine hair. Quantity 
available: 4,000 initially, 25,000 monthly 
thereafter. Official inspection not available, 
but merchandise is inspected by manufac- 
turer before shipment. Price information 
and representative samples obtainable on 4 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Norway—Hedberg & Heiser A/S (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 14 Stortingsgaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright sale basis wooden 
broom handles, made of prime birch and 
spruce, guaranteed 85 to 95 percent free of 
knots, 48 inches by 1 inch. Quantity: 1,000 
gross in September and December 1951. Offi- 
cial inspection not available in Norway. 
Price quotation f. 0. b. Oslo may be obtained 
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from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

28. Norway—I/S Interply (manufacturer), 
6 Kongensgate, Oslo, seeks United States 
market and agent for plywood coilers for 
making tubular plywood items (drums, con- 
tainers, and pipes), having a capacity of 10 
to 180 liters net (light duty 22 pounds; 
heavy duty, 32 pounds). The coiler report- 
edly presses, shapes, and seam-bonds ply- 
wood cylinders in one operation. Price quo- 
tation and illustrated pamphlet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Norway—John G. Sevang (manufac- 
turer), 8 Fr. Nansens Plass, Oslo, desires to 
export and seeks agent for Super Press trouser 
and skirt hangers, made of metal (steel 
strips), adjustable to a length of 7%4 to 12 
inches. Quantity available: 10,000 immedi- 
ately and 10,000 monthly thereafter. Inspec- 
tion may be made by Tally & Vakt, 2c 
Prinsensgate, Oslo, if desired, at expense of 
purchaser. Price quotation f. o. b. Oslo and 
sample hanger available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

30. Portugal—Ramil—Ramos, Pereira & 
Coelhos, Lda. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, selling agent), Rua das Gaveas, 20, 
Lisbon, offers on an outright sale basis first- 
quality technical gelatin in flakes, 5,000 kilo- 
grams every 2 months. Independent quality 
inspection available, or inspection by Su- 
perintendence Co. could be arranged with 
cost added to the prices quoted. As firm has 
had no experience in shipping to the United 
States, it would appreciate shipping instruc- 
tions. Sample packet obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

31. Spain—Artes Decorativas Espanolas 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, ex- 
porter), 21 Fernandez del Campo (P. O. Box 
551), Bilbao, desires to export small porce- 
lain meissen-type figurines, of which some 
300 models are now being manufactured. A 
set of photographs is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

32. Sweden—Lindstrom & Sterner (ex- 
porters on behalf of Oscardals Fabriker, 
Lédése), Geijersgatan 3—A, Géteborg, offers 
to export and seek regional agents on east 
and west coasts for WOOD-OFALIN, a first- 
class wood preservative. Yearly quantity 
available for éxport: 800 long tons in barrels 
of 200 liters each. Specifications: Liquid, 
copper salt base, green or brown color. 
Quality inspection available at factory 
(Oscarsdals Fabrikers AB) at Léd6ése by any 
Official inspection company or by Lloyds, at 
seller’s expense. Descriptive leaflet avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Sweden—Niassil & Co. (manufacturer 
and sales agent), 61 Kungstensgatan, Stock- 
holm, seeks United States market and agent 
for all types of military insignia and uniform 
accessories of first-class workmanship, quan- 
tity according to order and made to buyer’s 
specifications. Place for, and method of 
quality inspection may be specified by pro- 
spective customer. Advertising plaque 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Sweden—Virme & Sanitets AB. Ido 
(wholesaler), 32 Luntmakargatan, Stock- 
holm, offers to export and seeks agent for 
about 20,000 patented automatic pawl screw 
drivers anually, made of high-grade tool 
steel. Firm offers to send sample screw 
driver gratis to prospective buyer for de- 
termination of quality. Price information 
and illustrated leaflet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
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sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

35. Syria—Mohammed Khalil Moudarres 
(export merchant and wholesaler), Baron 
Street, Aleppo, offers on an outright sale 
basis 500 metric tons, in lots of 100 metric 
tons monthly, of Syrian 1951 first clip white 
washed carpet wool, 85 to 90 percent yield, 
in hand-pressed bales weighing approxi- 
mately 200 to 210 kgs. Firm requests usual 
shipping specifications and standards pre- 
valent on United States market. 

36. Wales—Cambrian Factory, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Llanwrtyd Wells, Brecon, offers on 
an outright sale basis hand-woven tweeds, 
traveling rugs, and _ scarves. Advertising 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


Import Agency Opportunity 


37. Belgian Congo—Pourquoi Pas?—Congo 
(importer of newsprint and manifold, whole- 
saler of weekly magazine and publicity 
therein; also engages in commercial print- 
ing), Boite Postale 221, Leopoldville/Est, 
wishes to appoint agent(s) to sell advertis- 
ing space to United States firms doing busi- 
ness in the Belgian Congo. Sample copy 
of magazine (in French) may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


38. Belgian Congo—Pourquoi Pas?— 
Congo (importer of newsprint and manifold, 
wholesaler of weekly magazine and pub- 
licity therein; also engages in commercial 
printing), Boite Postale 221, Leopoldville, is 
in the market for 50 to 100 tons annually of 
both newsprint and manifold paper, sheets 
56 x 88 cm. (22144 x 3544 inches). Suppliers 
are requested to address offers to purchasing 
office of the Pourquoi Pas?, located at 47 
Rue du Houblon, Brussels, Belgium, atten- 
tion M. Nellissen, Managing Director. Price 
quotations c. i. f. Matadi are requested. 

39. Canada—E. R. Fisher, Ltd. (men’s re- 
tail clothing business), 113 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
men’s nylon suits (summer weight). 

40. Ethiopia—George Cucutsis (manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 243, Addis Ababa, is inter- 
ested in purchasing the following equip- 
ment: (1) Exrpeller of neuk, rape, and castor- 
seed oil, with expelling capacity of 2 metric 
tons daily, and equipped with refining or 
purifying attachment; (2) spinning and 
weaving machinery suitable for manufactur- 
ing 100 to 1,000 bed blankets, size 2 m.x 1% 
m., from cotton, local wool, or fiber. Engi- 
neering assistance for installation and super- 
vision of operation for limited period after 
delivery required by firm. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

41. France—Robert Pfeiffer (wholesaler, 
retailer, and sales agent), 95 Rue d’Ornano, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, desires purchase quota- 
tions and agency for good quality barber- 
shop and beauty-parlor electrical equipment, 
principally hair dryers, blowers, hair clippers, 
and dry shavers. Correspondence ‘in French 


preferred. : 
42. France—Etablissements Ed. Trione & 
Fils (wholesaler, commission merchant, 


sales agent), 48 Quai des Chartrons, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, urgently desires price quo- 
tations c. i. f. Bordeaux, for 100 metric ton 
lots of good quality copper sulfate (snow, 
powder, and large and fine crystals) for use 
in vineyards, packed in jute bags, each 
weighing 100 kilograms (220.4 pounds) net. 
Prompt shipment desired. Firm will con- 
sider agency arrangements. 

43. Ireland—Gerrard Safe Seal (Overseas), 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Corn Exchange Build- 
ings, Burgh Quay, Dublin, is in the market 
for the following: (1) Galvanized mild steel 
wire, 0.061 (16 gage), 30 to 35 tons tensile, 
12 percent elongation in 8 inches, in catch 
weight coils of 150 to 200 pounds unwrapped; 


(2) cold rolled strip, % x 0.020 bright high 
tensile, 45 to 50 tons tensile strength, dressed 
edges in 500-foot coils; (3) cold rolled broad 
strip, % x 0.014 bright high tensile, half hard 
peet drawn, tensile strength 40 to 45 tons, 
bevelled and dressed edges in coils of 1,000 
feet. Firm’s annual requirements for each 
item are estimated at 150 long tons. Prompt 
offers are invited. 

44. Italy—“C. E. R. T.’’"—Commercio Es- 
tero Rappresentanze Trasporti (importer, 
wholesaler, and sales agent handling mineral 
oils, lubricants, and similar commodities), 
109 via Caffaro, Genoa, wishes to purchase di- 
rect 4 tons monthly of bright stock and 
motor oil and seeKs sole agency in Italy for 
graphite lubricants and lubricating oils. 

45. Netherlands—J. van der Valk & Co.'s 
Distillery, Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
importer, exporter), 7 Lekstraat, Schiedam, 
desires purchase quotations and agency for 
internationally known brands of American 
whisky and gin in cases containing four- 
fifths-quart bottles. Firm requests samples 
and literature. 

46. Syria—Etablissements N. Jeanbart 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), P. O. B. 254, Aleppo, requests direct 
purchase quotations for the following bat- 
tery parts: (1) 50,000 separators, (2) 10,000 
plates, and (3) 300 cases. 

47. Tunisia—Raphael Boccara (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, supplier of broomcorn 
to manufacturers of brooms), 36 Rue Mar- 
ceschau, Tunis, seeks purchase quotations 
from United States firms in a position to sup- 
ply broomcorn. Also, firm wishes to contact 
United States importers and exporters of 
broomcorn and seeks information concern- 
ing any United States import regulations on 
this commodity. 

48. Union of South Africa—H. Brink 
(Pty.), Ltd. (sales/indent agent), Hollandia 
House, 127 President Street (P. O. Box 8149), 
Johannesburg, wishes to purchase large 
quantities of the following types of bags: 
(1) B-twill, 44 x 26% inches, 24, pounds, new 
or used once; (2) bags suitable for asbestos, 
grain size, 29 x 45 or 46 inches, any weight 
but preferably 244 pounds, new or used once 
(darned); (3) new hessian (burlap), 2214 
x 40 inches, 12 ounces, sides sewn and bottom 
hemmed; (4) bags 29% or 30 x 40 inches, 
any weight, used once (darned); and (5) 
lightweight, loosely woven bags, 40 x 40 
inches, new or used once. Firm requests 
quotations c. i. f. South African port, in- 
cluding customary agency commission. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. France—Henri de Leon (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 55 Rue Frére, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, is interested in obtaining a 
general agency in southwest France for 
nailing, tacking, stapling, and _ stitching 
machines (hand-operated and other kinds), 
suitable for wooden boxes and cases. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 12, 1951.) 

50. Germany—Arthur Parkkoin (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 73 Ostertorsteinweg, 
Bremen, seeks agency for tertiles (yard goods 
and all types of finished products) and 
foodstuffs (bacon, fats, and meats). 

51. Ireland—World Wide Agencies, Ltd. 
(commission agent), 60 Middle Abbey Street, 
Dublin, wishes to obtain agency for the 
following textiles: (1) Cotton and rayon 
furnishing fabrics, acetates, and rayon piece 
goods, including 54- to 56-inch suitings and 
36- to 40-inch plain and printed rayons 
(dress weights) of all types; (2) cotton piece 
goods, including 36-inch wide shirtings, 
broadcloths, cambrics, drills, denims, pajama 
cloths and printed dress cottons of all types, 
and printed cretonnes and _ furnishing 
fabrics; and (3) plain and printed pure silks 
and rayon silks, including lingerie crepes, 
dress material, taffetas; and chiffon velvets. 

52. Italy—Augusto Vendittelli (import/ 
export agent), via Rugabella 9, Milan, seeks 
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Afghanistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS VALUES INCREASED 


The official customs value schedule of 
Afghanistan has been revised, effective on 
June 6, 1951. According to the new schedule, 
customs values have been increased 14 per- 
cent for “essential” goods, 18 percent for 
“necessary” goods, and 20 percent for “lux- 
ury” goods. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUSTRIA A GATT MEMBER 


On June 19, 1951, the necessary two-thirds 
majority of GATT countries had signed the 
Torquay Decision on the Accession of Austria 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which makes Austria, therefore, a con- 
tracting party, according to the Austrian 
Information Bulletin of the Austrian Con- 
sulate General in New York, dated July 2. 

On June 12, the Austrian Cabinet decided 
to sign the protocols. Thirty days after the 
documents are signed, therefore, the bilateral 
concessions negotiated between the United 
States and Austria at Torquay will enter into 
force. The exact date of signing has not yet 
been decided. 

As a result of the accession of Austria to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
United States exports will benefit indirectly 
by concessions granted by Austria to third 
countries. The more important commodities 
to benefit from concessions are the follow- 
ing: Fresh apples, some types of canned food- 
stuffs, miscellaneous alcoholic beverages, 
seeds, pulses, raw hides and skins, rough iron 
and steel sheets and plates, various machin- 
ery and apparatus, electric machinery and 
motors, turbines, pumps, electro-medical 
apparatus, passenger motorcars and trucks, 
various chemicals, and a great variety of 
textile products. 


Belgian Congo 


Exchange and Finance 


U. S. LOAN GRANTED FOR DEVELOPMENT 


A Marshall Plan loan of $15,500,000 was 
granted to Belgium on June 18 to help 
finance a $160,000,000 development program 
for the Belgian Congo during 1950. The loan, 
negotiated through the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, is for a period of 25 years and carries 
interest of 34%, percent; repayment is to 
begin in 1956. The Belgian Congo is an 
important producer of copper, cobalt, tin, 
manganese, uranium, industrial diamonds, 
palm oil, and other strategic materials. 

The proceeds of the loan will be used for 
building and improving arterial highways 
and essential secondary roads in new pro- 
ducing areas; improvement of facilities for 
handling traffic on vital waterways, particu- 
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larly the Congo River System; and construc- 
tion of hydroelectric power stations in the 
cities of Leopoldville, Stanleyville, and Al- 
bertville. 

The $160,000,000 program is part of a 10- 
year development plan for the Belgian 
Congo. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF METAL FURNITURE AND LIQUID 
IcE-CREAM MIX FROM DOLLAR SOURCES 
AUTHORIZED 


The Bermuda Supplies Commission will 
now consider applications for the importa- 
tion of reasonable quantities of metal furni- 
ture and liquid ice-cream mix (packed in 
small tins not exceeding 10 ounces) from 
dollar sources, according to Government 
notice No. 216-1951, dated June 27, 1951, and 
published in the Bermuda Gazette of June 
30, 1951. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALIMENTARY PASTES: IMPORT DUTY 
INCREASED 


The import duty on spaghetti, macaroni, 
ravioli, and noodles manufactured of wheat 
flour, dutiable under item 59 of the Bolivian 
customs tariff, has been raised from 0.20 to 
1 boliviano a legal kilogram, and the surtax 
has been increased from 80 to £00 percent by 
Supreme Decree No. 2431 of March 8, 1951, 
effective on April 1, states a report of March 
20 from the U. S. Embassy in La Paz. The 
stated purpose of this increase in customs 
duty is to protect the Bolivian alimentary- 
paste industry from foreign competition. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENT OF FREIGHT IN FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OR IN CRUZEIROS OPTIONAL 


The Brazilian Council of the Superin- 
tendency of Money and Credit has an- 
nounced, by instruction No. 49 of June 22, 
1951, that since payment of import freights 
in cruzeiros is permitted, each carrier of 
import freight to Brazil will be free to elect 
whether payment shall be prepaid at the 
port of embarkation in the foreign exchange 
stipulated or at the port of destination in 
cruzeiros. A copy of instruction was re- 
ceived in a dispatch of June 27, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


PRICE OF MERCHANDISE FOR IMPORT AND 
Export To BE CHECKED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, by notice No. 237 of June 20, 
1951, has requested the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and of Finance to recommend to 
Brazilian Consulates and to Customhouses 















throughout Brazil that they exercise rigor- 
ous control over values declared in foreign 
currency when visaing shipping documents 
and receiving customs declarations covering 
goods for import into Brazil, and that they 
refuse all papers when it is concluded that 
the merchandise has an actual value either 
greater or less than that declared in the 
shipping documents, including both com- 
mercial and consular invoices, even though 
the price given is the same as that shown 
on the import license. 

Control by Customhouses of the exact 
value of exported merchandise, principally 
with respect to its correct quality and classi- 
fication, is also requested. 

Notice No. 237 was transmitted by the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro in a dis- 
patch of June 25, 1951. 


COMMISSIONS TO StTuDY CONSUMPTION 
AND STAMP TAXES 


Members of two commissions have been 
named to study, respectively, existing Brazil- 
ian legislation on the consumption tax and 
the stamp tax, by order No. 373 of the Min- 
istry of Finance, published on June 21, 1951, 
and transmitted by the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro on June 26. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS CLASSIFIED 


On May 4, 1951, the Bank of Brazil issued 
to its agencies circular letter 360, covering 
the regulation of foreign investments and 
foreign exchange remittances. Letter 360 
provides among other things for the classi- 
fication of investments into two groups, 
favored and common, according to their 
economic utility. Of available exchange, 
favored investments will receive 75 percent 
and common investments only 25 percent, 

Favored investments comprise: 


Installation, expansion, or improvement of 
hyroelectric plants and transportation 
and and distribution of electric power; 

Expansion or improvement in the overland, 
maritime, river, and air transport sys- 
tems and in port and airport installa- 
tions; 

Survey, production, industrialization, and 
distribution of fuels; 

Mechanization and industrialization of 
fishing and mining activities; 

Fertilizing industry; 

Basic chemical industry; 

Metallurgical industry; 

Shipbuilding industry, machinery in gen- 
eral, and self-propelled vehicles; 

Installation of industrial research, labora- 
tories. 

Common investments include: 

Industries not included in the preceding 
group, 

Commerce in general; 

Investments not stipulated at the time of 
registration of capital. 


The fifth category—including gifts, do- 
nations, and remittances for other purposes, 
profits in excess of 8 percent, and capital re- 
patriation in excess of 20 percent—is elim- 
inated from the list of priorities for foreign 
exchange remittances, and the excess income 
covered by that category will hereafter be 
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included in the second category. The sec- 
ond category comprises remittances of roy- 
alties, interest, profits, and repatriation of 
capital, with a 20-percent limit for repatria- 
tion and an 8-percent limit for profits, in- 
terest, etc. 


BANK OF JAPAN DESIGNATED EXECUTOR IN 
JAPAN OF BRAZIL-JAPAN PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENT 


The Bank of Japan, operating as Agent of 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Tokyo, is now in charge of execut- 
ing in Japan the Brazil-Japan Payments 
Agreement, in place of the National City 
Bank of New York, in Tokyo, which had been 
designated for that purpose in 1950, accord- 
ing to circular letter No. 242 of the Bank of 
Brazil, dated and effective on March 21, 1951, 
and transmitted by the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro on June 6. 


ImporT LICENSING OF UTILITY STATION 
WAGONS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced by notice No. 
238 of June 27, 1951, that in granting import 
licenses for station wagons of the utility 
type, with two-wheel drive, it will apply the 
general rules adopted for the import licens- 
ing of passenger automobiles rather than 
admit station wagons within the quotas 
granted to factory representatives and dis- 
tributors for the acquisition of chassis for 
trucks and/or busses and cargo vehicles of 
delivery and pick-up types. It had been 
found that utility station wagons were being 
used as private passenger cars. 

(General rules for the import licensing of 
passenger automobiles: To foreigners, if it is 
proved by identity card form 19, that they 
will reside permanently in Brazil, and that 
they own the vehicle at time of departure for 
that country; to BraziHans, if they are 
domiciled in Brazil and have resided abroad 
not less than 6 months. The bringing in 
of the automobile must not involve foreign 
exchange coverage. A temporary visitor 
may bring a car into Brazil under a customs 
car net (obtainable through the American 
Automobile Association), but it must be 
taken out of the country upon his de- 
parture.) 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open GENERAL LICENSE EXCLUDES AMERI- 
CAN ACCOUNT COUNTRIES 


General License No. XIV, issued by the 
Government of Burma on June 16 permits 
the importation without individual licenses 
of the following commodities from countries 
other than American account countries: Cot- 
ton coating and trousering; drills and jeans; 
mosquito netting (white, bleached); rain- 
coats; electrical instruments, apparatus, and 
appliances; photographic instruments; car- 
penters’ tools; paints, colors, and painters’ 
materials; and vegetable and flower seeds. 
Open General License No. XIV covers goods 
shipped on or after June 16 and is valid until 
canceled. The usual license fees are payable. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw Dairy Propucts AcT CONTINUES BAN 
ON MARGARINE IMPORTS 


A new Dairy Products Act has been enacted 
in Canada to take the place of the present 
Dairy Industry Act, important parts of which 
had been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court in December 1948. 

The old Dairy Industry Act forbade the 
manufacture, importation, or sale of mar- 
garine “or any other substitute for butter 
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manufactured wholly or in part from any 
fat other than that of milk or cream.” 
Margarine had been banned in Canada for 
more than 60 years, except for a temporary 
suspension during World War I. 

The Supreme Court’s decision of December 
1948 declared that the ban on the manufac- 
ture and sale of margarine was beyond the 
power of Parliament, but that the ban against 
importing margarine was still within the 
power of Parliament. In other words, mar- 
garine may not be imported, but its ingred- 
ients may, and margarine itself may be 
manufactured and sold in Canada. Ob- 
viously, the inconsistency between the pro- 
visions of the old Act and the decision of 
the Supreme Court had to be corrected by 
amendment or by the passage of a new Act. 
It was considered more practical simply to 
pass a new one. 

The new Act provides for the Governor in 
Council to regulate: 


(a} The importation, exportation, and inter- 
provincial movement of such substitutes ; 
(b) the designation of products to be classed 
as substitutes for a dairy product; and 
(c) the importation, exportation, and _ inter- 
provincial movement of dairy products con- 
taining fat or oil other than that of milk. 
The new Act thus continues the Federal 
Government’s authority to control the im- 
port, as well as the export and interprovin- 
cial movement of dairy substitutes, but not 
the power to control the manufacture of 
such substitutes. The control of the manu- 
facture and sale of margarine rests with the 
Provinces, and any Province may ban the 
manufacture and sale at any time. Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island, for instance, al- 
ready ban the manufacture and sale of mar- 
garine within their respective boundaries. 


Ceyton 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Pouicy LIBERALIZED 


Under the terms of a notification of June 
1, 1951, the Government of Ceylon now per- 
mits importation, from all sources, under 
individual licenses of a number of items pre- 
viously importable from British Common- 
wealth countries only. The principal items 
in this expanded category C list are frozen 
meats; roasted coffee; cocoa; jams and jel- 
lies; margarine and other edible oils and 
fats; salt; seeds; baking powder; spices; 
spirits; certain codiments; manufactured 
tobacco; rectified spirits of wine, whisky, 
rum; other spirits except arrack, brandy, gin, 
and liqueur; coir and manufactures; jute 
manufactures; sail cloth, and fishing nets. 


Colombia 


FINANCIAL SITUATION IMPROVED 


As of June 14, 1951, the fiscal situation 
of the Colombian Government was favor- 
able, reports the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 
Customs receipts under the new high tariff 
were at record levels, as well as 1950 income- 
tax receipts. 


BACKLOG OF COMMERCIAL CREDITS REDUCED 


During the 4-week period May 17 to June 
14, 1951, there was a net loss of exchange 
of US$14,122,000 and a net difference be- 
tween remittances authorized and exchange 
purchased of US$23,119,000. This appar- 
ently unfavorable situation was, however, a 
result of the approval by the Bank of the 
Republic of remittances to cover the large 
backlog of commercial credits which had 
been building up for several months. The 
backlog was reduced by US$17,359,000, dur- 
ing the 4-week period so that remittances 
pending in the Exchange Registration Of- 
fice on June 14 amounted to only US 
$4,455,000. The action of the Bank in 
authorizing these payments was based on 
the belief that the country’s foreign-ex- 
change situation was sufficiently favorable 


to warrant such a large drain on reserves 
and would continue to be fairly normal in 
the immediate future. 


EXPORT ‘REGISTRATIONS RISE 


During the same 4-week period export 
registrations exceeded import registrations 
by US $3,800,000 and thus began the grad- 
ual whittling down of the large import reg- 
istration balance built up during the period 
March through May 1951. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 


Accumulative foreign-exchange operation 
figures for the period January 1-June 14, 
1951, are reported as follows, in U. S. dol- 
lars: 


Dollar exchange purchased by 


Bank of Repubiie...........« $180, 945, 000 
Dollar exchange sold by Bank of 

Republic__ SPUR: 
Net loss in exchange_~——......... 5, 676, 000 
Remittances authorized___-____~ 203, 102, 000 
Unfavorable balance of payments 

(remittances authorized minus 

exchange purchased) ~_--_~~_ 22, 157, 000 
Export registrations approved_— 57, 1238, 000 
Import registrations approved_. 221, 187, 000 
Tenport AMARGS.. 2. nce once 64, 064, 000 
Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Denmark, because of prevailing shortages, 
has introduced regulations restricting trad- 
ing in and use of copper, zinc, nickel, 
cadmium, and aluminum, and has specifi- 
cally prohibited the use of copper for a 
variety of nonessential purposes. 

The upward trend of industrial production 
in the first 3 months of 1951 did not continue 
in April, when the composite index of all in- 
dustries (19835—100) receded to 176, 1 point 
below the level for the first quarter. The 
decline was principally in the textile in- 
dustry, but output also fell in the clothing, 
footwear, paper, and metal industries. 

Heavy rainfall in late 1950 and early 1951 
resulted in prospects that the coming har- 
vest would be no more than average, at best. 
The January-April production of cheese, 
pork, bacon, and veal was of such proportions 
as to cause a 13-percent increase in all out- 
put of animal products, compared with the 
first quarter of 1950, although egg production 
was 10 percent less and that of milk and 
butter was practically unchanged. The yield 
of fisheries in May 1951 was slightly greater 
than the average for that month in the years 
1942-50. 

The Danish import-price index (1935= 100) 
for May was 466, or only 7 points above that 
for April, a rate of increase far below the 
average for the. preceding 6 months. The 
export-price index was 310 for May, the same 
as the April index (as recomputed to take 
account of recent moderate increases in con- 
tract prices of butter and bacon delivered 
to the United Kingdom). The wholesale- 
price index (1935=100), rose from 371 for 
April to 380 for May, increases of lumber and 
paper (40 points), building materials (26 
points), textiles and clothing (17 points), 
and fuel (11 points) being responsible for 
this rise. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports in April reached a total of 684,- 
000,000 crowns and exports amounted to 
only 490,000,000 crowns. The resulting im- 
port balance is the highest ever recorded and 
is in contrast to an import balance of only 
297,400,000 crowns for the first quarter of 
1951. In April, exports covered only 71.5 
percent of imports, compared with 74.5 per- 
cent in the preceding month. During the 
period January-April 1951 exports of in- 
dustrial products represented 36 percent of 
the value of all exports and agricultural 
products accounted for 60 percent; for the 
comparable period in 1950 industrial products 
represented only 29 percent and agricultural 
products 66 percent of the total. 

In June 1951 Denmark signed bilateral 
trade agreements with Finland, the Nether- 
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lands, and Portugal, and extended the ef- 
fective period of its current agreement with 
Western Germany by 2 months, through De- 
cember 1951. Private compensation (barter) 
transactions involving imports from Czecho- 
slovakia to a value of about 17,000,000 crowns, 
with approximately equal Danish exports to 
Czechoslovakia, were concluded. The bi- 
lateral trade agreement between the two 
countries expired on November 30, 1950, and 
a new agreement was not arrived at in nego- 
tiations in early 1951.—U. S. Empassy, Co- 
PENHAGEN, JUNE 29, 1951. 


Eeuador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING JUNE: 
LONG-RANGE PLANS 


Expectations for increased business ac- 
tivity and an easing of deflationary pres- 
sures in Ecuador during June were largely 
unfulfilled. Credit remained tight during 
the month as banks refused to ease credit 
facilities in the face of continued heavy im- 
ports and the large amounts of money tied 
up in foreign merchandise on order. Cir- 
culating monetary media were still in short 
supply, and retail business activity slumped 
perceptibly from April and May levels. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The Guayaquil Exchange Control Office re- 
ported the issuance during June of import 
permits with a c. i. f. value of $7,456,820. 
This was a very sharp increase over May’s 
reported total of $4,412,073, and more than 
doubled the June 1950 total of $3,172,172. 
The breakdown of this total by each List 
(International Exchange Law) is as follows: 


Value 
 . $4, 740, 789 
List B _ , 337, 681 
Sf 156, 596 
Compensation 221, 754 


wal, be 


toe 


Total wail nan, hae oe 

The concentration of permits in list A and 
B articles is significant, as at the present 
time no money has to be deposited at the 
time the import permit is received for com- 
modities on these lists. The impact on 
foreign-exchange reserves of more than 
$7,000,000 of imports in these classifications 
has therefore yet to be felt. 

Although the amount of permits issued 
undoubtedly reflects the desire to increase 
stocks in the face of continued international 
tension, the large imports of A and B articles 
Suggests that the steps taken by the Mone- 
tary Board during the last few months to 
encourage the importation of critical articles 
are having their effect. The Board mean- 
while added other commodities to the lists 
of Especially Critical Articles which may be 
imported directly by argricultural and indus- 
trial interests and by commercial circles with 
special credit facilities. 


AGRICULTURAL Exports IMPORTANT SOURCE 
OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Central Bank reported that during 
the first 10 days of June, foreign-exchange 
reserves decreased by 25,840,000 sucres. The 
balance of payments up to June 10 showed 
an unfavorable balance of $3,685,000, but 
Ecuador's foreign-exchange position was still 
strong. 

The return from agricultural exports, the 
most important source of foreign exchange, 
during the first half of 1951, was higher than 
in the like period of 1950 and this upward 
trend is expected to continue. However, 
there was a nearly complete embargo on rice 
exports during the first half of the year and 
prospects were that exports from the im- 
proved rice crop of 1950 would be heavily 
restricted, although some apprehension ap- 
peared that price drops inspired by truce 
negotiations would continue. Heavy rains 
in the coastal lowlands during the normally 
dry part of June tended to favor prospects 
for rice and bananas, and to hinder those 
for coffee and cacao. However, net exchange 
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resulting from these four export crops seemed 
unlikely to be significantly affected. The 
rains hampered efforts toward the mechan- 
ization of the growing of rice, but ultra- 
modernization of a Government-qwned rice 
mill was proceeding at a fast pace, with a 
mechanical dryer already in operation. 

Subsistence agriculture on the other hand, 
excepting the substantial share of the rice 
crop which is consumed domestically, con- 
tinued in a less satisfactory condition. The 
Government announced that an emergency 
measure facilitating the importation of food- 
stuffs would continue under prudent direc- 
tives, and furthermore moved to impound 
30 percent of the stocks of rice mills through 
next May 31, in order to cut off a speculative 
price rise in that important food and to in- 
sure consumers’ supplies. Attention paid by 
the Government and press to the problem of 
food supply seemed likely to continue despite 
current seasonal easing of the situation as 
crops came in. 


PRESIDENT GALO PLAZA’s VISIT TO U. S. 


Ecuadoran financial and commercial circles 
awaited with interest the final outcome of 
President Plaza’s visit to the United States, 
which took place in June. The sentiment 
among most businessmen was that this was 
an excellent opportunity to explain Ecuader’s 
need for financial support for the develop- 
ment projects that are considered to be vital. 
The announcement of the $500,000 Eximbank 
loan for the rehabilitation and improvement 
of the Ambato water-works system was 
widely publicized in connection with the 
President’s trip, as was an announcement by 
the Minister of Economy that Ecuador would 
also receive from the Eximbank credits for 
agricultural development and improvement 
of the Guayaquil and Quito airports. Ecua- 
doran newspapers in late June were also 
headlining with considerable optimism a re- 
port that the United States might invest 
$7,000,000 in an abaca project in the country. 


PLANS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Meanwhile plans for broad and long-term 
economic development were visible at sev- 
eral levels and in several fields, full advan- 
tage being taken of facilities offered by the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations and by the United States. An 
agreement was signed early in June with 
the International Labor Organization for 
technical assistance, and the Junta Nacional 
de Asistencia Tecnica announced plans for 
sending 100 workers and artisans abroad on 
scholarships. It was also announced that, 
at the request of Ecuador, the United Na- 
tions would send an American sociologist 
to supervise plans for municipal develop- 
ment. United Nations technicians were also 
present in Ecuador to set up a center at 
Otavalo to modernize and improve the native 
textile industry, and the Ministry of Econ- 
omy announced that a technician of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization would 
initiate studies for the establishment of re- 
frigerated slaughterhouses in the coastal 
area. 

Other announcements indicated that a 
technical mission from the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
would arrive in Ecuador this year to make 
an over-all study of Ecuador’s economy and 
its possible development, similar to studies 
which have been made in other countries. 
Notices were also published stating that a 
technical expert from the Pan American 
Union would make a study of national in- 
come, and that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would send a soil- 
conservation expert to assist in the problem 
of soil erosion. The Minister of Economy 
announced that a considered plan for crop 
estimating was being prepared for the first 
time in the history of the country. Ecuador 
has no agricultural census. 

A French economic mission sponsored by 
the French Government arrived in Quito 
on June 5 to make technical and economic 
studies which might lead to an expansion 





of French commercial and industrial actiy- 
ities and investments in Ecaudor. Particular 
interest was shown in the Quito-San Lo. 
renzo railroad. 

In the middle of the month, the Minister 
of Economy announced that he would de- 
liver to the President for study a plan for 
revising the Industrial Protection Law. No 
indications were given, however, as to what 
direction the revision would take. The re. 
vision of the law was strongly supported by 
the Chambers of Commerce of Quito and 
Guayaquil. 


NEw Customs Law 


The proposed new customs law which had 
previously been formulated by a United 
Nations technician after a 3-year survey was 
again taken under detailed study by the 
National Economic Council. The two most 
significant changes in the proposed law are 
provisions for the establishment of duties on 
a specific rather than an ad valorem basis 
and the inclusion in customs duties of al] 
other levies such as exchange surcharges. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


In the transportation field, the Ecuadoran 
Government announced that it had given 
the required 3 months’ notice for termina. 
tion of the contract between Ecuador and 
AVIANCA, a Colombian airline. AREA, an 
Ecuadoran company, meanwhile received per- 
mission from the United States to operate 
scheduled service to Miami. AREA’s domes- 
tic service was also increased with the in- 
auguration of regular service between Quito 
and Tulcan. 


LABOR 


Improvement was noted in the labor field 
as the Carolina and Petropolis Oil strike 
ended June 25. The dispute involving 
workers of the Quito municipal water works 
was also settled during the month.—tu. §. 
EMBASSY, QUITO, JULY 6, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL CHANGES IN LIST OF ESPE- 
CIALLY CRITICAL ARTICLES 


The special credit facilities available in 
Ecuador for direct importation by agricul- 
tural or industrial concerns of commodities 
in the List of Especially Critical Articles were 
extended to an additional group of items by 
resolution No. 85 of the Monetary Board, 
dated June 1, 1951. This resolution also 
made certain additions to the items enu- 
merated in resolution No. 84 of May 18, 1951, 
which receive these special credit facilities 
even if imported through regular commercial 
channels. However, these goods must still 
be for final use in agriculture or industry. 

The commodities included in the List of 
Especially Critical Articles which will receive 
these credit facilities if imported directly by 
agricultural or industrial concerns are: 
Tariff item No. 342, formicides, insecticides, 
and fungicides, in any form, also poisonous 
seeds or pastes for killing rats, and other 
similar products for the same purpose, 
(only); item No. 369, antibiotics, (only); 
item No. 374 (c), medical adhesive tape, 
(only); item No. 374 (g), reconstituent prep- 
arations for veterinary use; item No. 476 (b), 
iron wire, not previously mentioned, of 2 
millimeters or more in diameter, polished, 
galvanized or not; item No. 890, cotton thread 
or yarn, of size 32 or more, used as raw mate- 
rial by the national industries, (only); item 
No. 984, cotton bandages, plastered; item 
No. 985, cotton bandages and gauzes, surgi- 
cal and medical, medicated or not; item No. 
1061, silk, horsehair, gut, ligaments or any 
other material, for ligatures, sutures or any 
other surgical purpose; item No. 1125, cal- 
cium phosphates, saltpeter for fertilizers, 
and natural and artificial manures in gen- 
eral, (only); item No. 1138 n-2, gloves, 
gauntlets, and fingers of rubber, for surgeons, 
item No. 1190, live plants and seeds for the 
cultivation of foodstuffs or raw materials, 
(only). 
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The additional commodities included on 
the List of Especially Critical Articles which 
will receive these credit facilities even if 
imported through commercial channels are: 
Agricultural machinery in general, including 
apparatus for burning woods, flame throw- 
ers for destroying brush, and pumps in gen- 
eral; machinery for industrializing agricul- 
tural products; apparatus and tools actuated 
py compressed air, such as air hammers and 
air drills; concrete mixers; motors of all 
classes; iron wire of 2 or more millimeters 
in diameter. 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Earthquake relief work in the stricken 
zone of eastern El Salvador has been handled 
mostly by a National Relief Committee ap- 
pointed by the President, which has also 
been made responsible for administering the 
bulk of relief funds received. The Ministry 
of Public Works has submitted to the Pres- 
ident an estimate of the cost of rebuilding 
public buildings, installations for public 
services, such as water, and 2,000 low-cost 
houses, and is now working on the final 
phases of a project for the construction of a 
new city. The plan to build a new city is 
strongly supported in official quarters. 
Recent purchases of more than $2,000,000 
worth of supplies by the Government for 
stockpiling have placed the Government in 
a good position to meet this emergency. A 
purchasing mission is to be sent to Mexico to 
seek housing-construction materials. 

Wholesale and retail trade appear to be 
expanding after the seasonal lull following 
Easter. Collections have been somewhat 
slow because of heavy import scare buying 
by Salvadoran firms and the unexpected 
growth of inventories in the United States, 
which together produced a heavy influx 
of goods. The cash and credit resources of 
some local firms have therefore been strained. 
The moratorium on private debts contracted 
before May 8, 1951, because of the severe 
earthquake of May 6, to be in force until 
March 31, 1952, has not importantly affected 
local or foreign credit and collections. 


FINANCE 


The Central Reserve Bank’s foreign- 
exchange balance at the end of May was 
equivalent to 98,137,418 colones, as compared 
with 91,988,850 colones a month earlier. The 
Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission’s sus- 
pension of local purchases of foreign ex- 
change, because of the insistence of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development that the Commission draw on 
its US$12,545,000 credit, is the chief cause of 
this relative rise in the Bank’s exchange bal- 
ance despite declining coffee exports. The 
Bank’s gold balance was 57,248,851 colones 
against a total sight obligation of 151,214,- 
031 colones, making a reserve ratio of 37.86 
percent. 

COFFEE 


The intercrop lull in coffee trade in El 
Salvador continued during May. The 1950-51 
export crop was sold earlier than ever re- 
corded, and even Cuba and Panama have 
come into the market and picked up almost 
all the remaining small stocks of lower-grade 
export coffee. Shipments of the 1950—51 crop 
coffee up to the end of May 1951, according 
to the Cia. Salvadorena de Cafe, amounted to 
1,020,932 bags of 60 kilograms each, and there 
were only 47,495 bags of the same crop in 
ports, apparently all committed. Compara- 
tive figures relative to last year’s crop are 
883,730 bags and 162,875 bags, respectively. 
It is too early to forecast the next crop, but 
the current rainy season has been satisfac- 
tory enough to augur a crop at least as good 
as the past one. 


GRAIN CROPS 


The shortage of grains in El Salvador has 
created a number of problems for the Gov- 
ernment, but the Institute Regulader de 
Cereales y Abastecimientos and ‘the Ministry 
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of Economy are actively seeking solutions. 
Rice has recently been added to the three 
grains—corn, beans, and grain sorghum— 
which the Ministry of Economy was allowed 
to place temporarily on the duty-free list 
of import commodities during the period 
April 20—July 31, 1951. The Ministry of Econ- 
omy has placed before the President, a draft 
decree providing for the placing of unmilled 
wheat on the free list indefinitely and a re- 
duction in the import duty on wheat flour. 
In official quarters it is hoped that this and 
other proposed inducements will lead to the 
erection of at least one good wheat flour 
mill in the country. Heavy corn imports 
continue, but the head of the Grain Insti- 
tute recently told the press that he believes 
the next corn crop will meet the country’s 
needs. Some acreage was lost through pre- 
mature planting. 


TRADE TREATIES 


Although the Foreign Minister announced 
to the press that negotiations for a free-trade 
tredty with Guatemala have begun, there are 
indications that the negotiations will be 
more protracted and difficult than those for 
the recently signed Salvadoran-Nicaraguan 
treaty, which only awaits Nicaraguan rati- 
fication. The last free-trade treaty between 
El Salvador and Guatemala, which became 
effective in October 1941, was terminated 2 
years later on the initiative of El Salvador. 
A free-trade treaty with Honduras has long 
been in force. Unless the proposed treaty 
with Guatemala can be negotiated, El Sal- 
vador’s aspirations to form a Central Ameri- 
can customs union may come to a halt. 


CusTOMS REVISION 


The Salvadoran Government has been re- 
cently informed by the United Nations that 
the requested consultant on port works has 
been designated. The Director General of 
Customs Revenue is understood to have the 
backing of the President in the matter of im- 
provement of port facilities in El Salvador 
and general improvement in the operations 
of the Customs in the country. The Director 
General convoked a group of businessmen on 
May 29 to seek their advice and collaboration. 
Complete revision of the Salvadoran customs 
tariff on an ad valorem basis is being pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Economy. 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUS 


The proposed industrial census has been 
further postponed awaiting the assistance 
of a United States economic consultant who 
has been loaned to the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment by the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Statistics of the U. S. Bureau of 
Census, The consultant made a preliminary 
visit to the country early in June. On May 
11 an exchange of notes between the U. S. 
Embassy in San Salvador and the Salvadoran 
Minister for Foreign Affairs made possible an 
expansion of the program of United States 
agricultural assistance to the country by plac- 
ing the agricultural mission assigned to El 
Salvador’s Centro Nacional de Agronomia 
under the Point IV program. The economic 
advantages to El Salvador of this exchange 
of notes and other recent notes on the ex- 
tension of Point IV assistance to the country 
may be expected to have an important favor- 
able bearing upon the country’s economic 
development in the near future.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SAN SALVADOR, JUNE 14, 1951. 


Ethiopia 


Exchange and Finance 


RECENT LOANS TO ETHIOPIA AND ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF NEW BANK 


Within the past 10 months the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has granted three loans to Ethiopia 
totaling $8,500,000. The Ethiopian Govern- 
ment will use the loans to finance the for- 
eign exchange costs of the following projects: 
(1) Rehabilitation and maintenance of the 
country’s road system, (2) a new develop- 


ment bank, and (3) extension and rehabili- 
tation of the country’s telephone and tele- 
graph systems. The first two loans, which 
amount to $5,000,000 and $2,000,000, respec- 
tively, were granted by the International 
Bank on September 13, 1950; the third loan, 
for $1,500,000, was granted on February 19, 
1951. These loans are for a 20-year term, 
with interest at the rate of 3 percent per 
annum, plus 1 percent commission. Amor- 
tization, which is calculated to retire the 
loan by maturity, will begin in 1956. 

In January 1951 the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment created the Imperial Highway Author- 
ity for the purpose of conducting the road 
rehabilitation program, and after consulta- 
tion with the International Bank secured the 
services of some of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads personnel to direct and supervise the 
road-construction work. Rehabilitation of 
the highway system is essential for the eco- 
nomic development of the country. No im- 
portant road construction or repair has been 
accomplished since the highway network was 
constructed by the Italians during the period 
of Italian occupancy, 1936 to 1941. The roads 
have deteriorated to such an extent that 
many repairs and replacements sre necessary. 

The new Development Bank, which takes 
the place of the former Agricultural and 
Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, commenced 
operations on May 15. The president of 
the new bank, a former executive director of 
the International Bank, will also serve as a 
member of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Imperial Highway Authority. The de- 
clared purposes of the Development Bank 
are: To assist in the development of indus- 
trial and agricultural production in the 
Empire and to encourage the investment of 
private capital for development purposes. 
The authorized capital stock of the bank is 
Eth$13,000,000, of which Eth$5,000,000 rep- 
resents the already mentioned International 
Bank loan of US$2,000,000. 

A new Telecommunication Authority will 
be established by the Ethiopian Government 
to administer the telegraph and telephone 
extension project, and the management and 
staff of the Authority will be subject to 
approval by the International Bank. 


France 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JUNE 


Interest was centered in France during the 
month of June on the national elections 
held on the seventeenth. The general shift 
toward the right is believed in some circles 
to foreshadow more conservative economic 
and financial policies. However, it is clear 
from statements by the various political par- 
ties and the labor unions that the new 
Parliament will face sharp controversies in 
its attempts to deal with French economic 
problems. 

The French economy remained compara- 
tively stable during the month. The cost of 
living declined statistically but continued 
to be a serious preoccupation. Industrial ac- 
tivity, to all indications, continued at high 
levels and the outlook for agricultural pro- 
duction was favorable. The summer tourist 
season was in full swing, and the catering 
and travel trades were prospering despite un- 
seasonable weather. 


AGRICULTURE 


Seeding of practically all grains was com- 
pleted. The total area planted to all cereals 
on June 1, 1951, was estimated by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture at 8,074,000 hectares, of 
which 4,205,000 hectares were in wheat. 
Thus, despite extremely unfavorable weather 
during almost the entire planting season, 
the decline in the area devoted to wheat and 
to all cereals was less than 2%4 percent in 
each instance below the comparable 1950 
figures. 

No official estimates of production have 
been released. Government officials believe 
that yields of the major grain crops will be 
approximately normal, but in most instances 
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will fall somewhat short of 1950 yields. The 
outlook for agricultural production improved 
considerably in June, when temperatures in 
most sections rose to normal levels or above. 

The Wheat Producers Association requested 
an increase in the price of wheat at its an- 
nual meeting in June. The producers point- 
ed out that the general index of wholesale 
prices (year 1938=100) was 2601, but the 
price index for wheat, on the same basis, 
was 1300, or slightly less than half as great. 
They demanded an increase in the farm 
price of wheat to 3,800 francs per quintal, 
which would be almost a 50-percent increase 
from the 2,600 francs per quintal paid for 
the 1950 crop. Although no official an- 
nouncement has been made, the Govern- 
ment’s original proposal, according to widely 
quoted press reports, will be for a price of 
3,200 francs per quintal. 


INDUSTRY 


Previously reported forecasts that indus- 
trial activity in May would maintain the 
high production levels characterizing 1951 
have been confirmed by published statistics. 
Output of chemicals was greater for most 
products, as was also that of tires and rayon 
filament and staple. Slight decreases were 
registered in the production of lead, anti- 
mony, coal, and steel. Crude-steel output 
amounted to 813,000 tons in May compared 
with 829,000 tons in April, which had one 
more working day than May. Similarly, au- 
tomobile production declined slightly from 
38,299 units to 38,250. Provisional figures 
on industrial production during the first 
week of June indicate a continuation of high 
activity. 

An agreement of considerable significance 
to the French economy was signed June 7 
between Gaz de France, the Saar Gas Co., 
the Lorraine Nationalized Coal Mines Au- 
thority, and eight Lorraine steel companies 
for the construction and operation of a 12- 
inch coal-gas pipeline from the Saar and 
Lorraine to Paris. The line, expected to be 
completed late in 1953, will save 1,000,000 
metric tons of coal yearly heretofore im- 
ported for the Paris gas works. A second 
12-inch pipeline direct from the Thionville 
area of Lorraine is expected to be constructed 
within the next 5 years. Between them they 
will supply about 50 percent of the gas needs 
of the Paris area, and through better utili- 
zation of Lorraine coal will enable France 
(through multiplication of cokeries of the 
Carling type) to increase its production of 
metallurgical coke, now in critical short 
supply. 

Preliminary figures indicate that petro- 
leum refining is running 29 percent above 
that of a year ago. Production of gasoline 
is about 20 percent higher and fuel oils 33 
percent above comparative 1950 figures. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


May exports to foreign countries were val- 
ued at $218,000,000 or $32,000,000 below the 
April figure, but $55,000,000 above the 1950 
monthly average of $163,000,000. Imports, 
however, increased to an all-time high of 
$320,000,000 exceedirfg the April level by 
$21,000,000 and the 1950 monthly average by 
$131,000,000. Thus exports covered only 68 
percent of imports as compared with 84 per- 
cent in April. Despite this increase of the 
trade deficit, the French balance of payments 
situation is not serious for the moment in 
view of the swelling of receipts from the 
tourist trade as the season gets well under 
way. 

May exports decreased from April levels in 
every principal commodity category, but 
most notably in common metals, textile raw 
materials, and textile products. Conversely, 
imports of all categories showed an increase, 
particularly in textile raw materials (princi- 
pally cotton and wool), transportation 
equipment, plastics, and rubber products 
(chiefly second-hand tires). The jump in 
the value of imports is attributed to a con- 
siderable extent to higher prices and to lib- 
eralized import policy, including temporary 
suspension of certain import duties. 
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In trade with the United States, French 
imports in May totaled $39,400,000, an in- 
crease of $9,300,000 over imports of the pre- 
ceding month; while exports of $19,800,000 
registered a decrease of $3,000,000. 

New 1-year trade agreements were signed 
by France in June with Pakistan, Finland, 
and Norway, envisaging total trade of more 
than 100,000,000,000 francs. Of particular in- 
terest to France are wood and paper pulp 
to be received from Finland and Norway and 
raw jute and cotton from Pakistan. France 
will ship in return principally iron and steel 
products, equipment goods, and textiles. 


FINANCE 


That the election shift to right-center 
augured more conservative economic and 
financial policies seemed to be the opinion 
held by certain foreign holders of franc 
assets seeking investment. Swiss banks 
placed orders for French securities, espe- 
cially on the forward market and for United 
States accounts. 

Soviet proposals for a cease-fire in Korea 
caused speculative buying and rising quota- 
tions, especially in French industrial stocks 
such as electrical construction, automobiles, 
phosphates, and maritime transport. 

On the other hand, optimism was reflected 
on the gold market by a decline in the price 
of fine gold and coins, although the gold 
Napleon still remained at a high premium of 
42 percent more than fine gold. 

Call money rates remained fairly stable 
at about 2% percent. 


PRICES 


The May consumer price index in Paris 
rose 2.9 percent over the April level, and the 
wholesale price index, 0.9 percent. Accord- 
ing to the figures quoted by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs on June 15, the budget 
of a single person living in the Paris region 
had risen from 16,657 francs monthly in 
March to 18,509 at the end of May. However, 
the Minister reported, it had declined to 
17,697 by June 15.—U. S. Empsassy, Paris, 
JUNE 28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN METALS AND OTHER PRODUCTS: 
ImPporT DUTIES SUSPENDED 


Import duties are temporarily suspended in 
France on certain metals, metal alloys, and 
other products, by an order of May 17, 1951, 
published in the Journal Officiel of May 18, 
states a report of the same date from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Products on which duties are suspended 
(French import tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) are: 

Dolomite, fritted, in rocks, crushed or 
bolted (ex 276); binder and hydraulic 
cement, not pulverized (clinker) or pulver- 
ized (288); unspecified acyclic monoamines 
and their derivatives of substitution and 
their salts (524); acyclic polyamines and 
their derivatives of substitution and their 
salts (525); 

Hides of large bovine animals, simply 
tanned, and skins of calf, equidae, sheep and 
goat, simply tanned (730 to 734); other 
skins, simply tanned (735 A and C); 

Ferromanganese containing 2 percent and 
less of carbon (ex 1279 A); ferroaluminum, 
ferro-silico-aluminum, ferro-silico-mangano- 
aluminum (1279 B); silico-spiegel and ferro- 
silico-manganese (1279 D); ferrochromium 
and ferro-silico-chromium (1279 E); ferro- 
titanium and ferro-silico-titanium (ex 1279 
F); ferroboron, ferrotantalum, ferro-ura- 
nium, and other ferro-alloys and ferrosilico 
alloys, not elsewhere specified or included 
(ex 1279 G); 

Special alloyed steel: Drawn bars (1298 D); 
gaged bars, crusted, turned, compressed, 
hammered out, or rectified (ex 1299 A and 
ex 1299 B); cold-rolled profiles, solid or bent 
(ex 1300 A and ex 1300 B); 

Nickel, pure or alloyed with manganese: 
Unworked (1332 A to C); sheets, slabs, and 





bands, with unworked surface (ex 1334): 
leaves and thin bands, plain or goffered, 
whether cut or perforated, fastened or not, 
even colored, printed, etc., with or without 
insets (1335); tubes, pipes, and hollow bars, 
rolled, hot-forged, drawn or welded, butt- 
joined, riveted, or fastened, or otherwise ob- 
tained, straight and of uniform thickness, 
with unworked surface, weighing more than 
700 grams to the linear meter (ex 1336); 

Nickel alloys containing more than 5 per- 
cent and less than 50 percent of nickel: 
Unworked (1337 A and B); sheets, slabs, 
leaves, and bands, with an unworked surface 
(ex 1339); leaves and thin bands, plain or 
goffered, whether cut or perforated, fastened 
or not, even colored, printed, etc., with or 
without insets (1340); tubes, pipes, and 
hollow bars, rolled, hot-forged, drawn, 
welded, butt-joined, riveted, or fastened, or 
otherwise obtained, straight and of uniform 
thickness, with unworked surface (ex 1341): 

Nickel alloys containing 50 percent and 
more of nickel: Unworked (1342 A and B): 
sheets, slabs, leaves, and bands; of nickel- 
chrome without iron or containing less than 
10 percent of iron, and unspecified sheets, 
slabs, leaves, and bands with unworked sur- 
face (ex 1344); leaves and thin bands, plain 
or goffered, whether cut or perforated, fas- 
tened or not, even colored, printed, etc., 
with or without insets (1345); tubes, pipes, 
and hollow bars, rolled, hot-forged, drawn, 
welded, butt-joined, riveted, or fastened, or 
otherwise obtained, straight and of uniform 
thickness, with unworked surface, weighing 
more than 700 grams to the linear meter 
(ex 1346); 

Bars, rods, wire, and filaments (other than 
hammered) of tungsten or tungsten alloys 
(ex 1388 B); bars, rods, wire, and filaments 
(other than hammered) of molybdenum or 
molybdenum alloys (ex 1389 B); chrome or 
chrome alloys (1394 A and B); 

Fittings or sockets for electric-light lamps 
and tubes (ex 1735). 


Germany, Western 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRAVELERS’ BAGGAGE REGULATIONS 
REVISED 


Travelers entering Western Germany are 
permitted to take with them, without pay- 
ment of import duties and without an im- 
port license, articles for their personal or 
professional use during the journey, accord- 
ing to Ministry of Finance Instruction III 
Z 2321-9/51/0 1729-121/51 of April 24, 1951, 
published in the Bundeszollblatt of May 8. 

Such goods may be either brought in with 
the traveler or sent in advance or after his 
arrival in Germany. 

The decision as to what objects consti- 
tute “personal belongings” rests with the 
German customs officer. In general, cloth- 
ing, toilet articles, medicines, toys, bicy- 
cles and othér sporting equipment and appli- 
ances, cameras and films, typewriters, pho- 
nographs, and musical instruments fall 
within this category. 

The customs officer also determines 
amounts of foodstuffs which travelers may 
enter duty-free, either for transit through 
the country, or for the duration of the stay 
in Germany. Duties are assessed on quanti- 
ties of foods which are considered by the 
customs officer to be in excess of the travel- 
er’s needs. 

Tobacco products in unbroken packages, 
suitable for retail sale, are subject to cus- 
toms duties. The traveler, however, may 
break or damage the package at the customs 
frontier office and enjoy duty-free entry of 
his tobacco products once within each cal- 
endar month up to the following maximum 
amounts. 


Oversea travelers: 400 cigarettes, or 50 
cigars, or 500 grams of smoking tobacco, 
and in addition, 5 pieces of chewing to- 
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bacco, 50 grams of snuff, one booklet of 50 
sheets of cigarette paper. 

Travelers from European countries: 200 
cigarettes, or 25 cigars, or 250 grams of 
smoking tobacco, and in addition, 5 pieces 
of chewing tobacco, 50 grams of snuff, and 
one booklet of 50 sheets of cigarette paper. 


Travelers entering Western Germany more 
than once within a calendar month may 
carry with them the following maximum 
amounts of tobacco products: 25 cigarettes 
and 10 cigars and 50 grams of tobacco and 
50 grams of snuff, 3 pieces of chewing to- 
bacco and 1 booklet of 50 sheets of ciga- 
rette paper 

[For previous export and monetary regu- 
lations for foreign travelers see above item 
under heading of “Exchange and Finance,” 
also two FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY items 
of August 21, 1950, and one of April 30, 1951.| 


TURN-OVER EQUALIZATION TAXES MODIFIED 


The turn-over equalization taxes imposed 
on the landed cost of products imported into 
the Federal Republic of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin were revised, effective as of June 
30, 1951, by a law of June 28, published in 
the Bundesgesetzblatt of June 29. These 
taxes are levied by the customs authorities 
on the landed cost of imported goods, to- 
gether with customs duties. 

The basic turn-over equalization tax rate 
was increased from 3 percent to 4 percent 
of the landed cost. It remains 3 percent for 
imports of fresh milk, certain fats, sugar, 
grits, and pastry products. The further re- 
duced rate of 14% percent is still the same 
for grain, flour, groats and bran of grain, 
and bakery products. A new increased tax 
rate of 6 percent is being assessed on cer- 
tain raw materials, foods, semimanufactured 
products, and finished goods. 

Similar changes were made in the domestic 
turn-over taxes. 


TRADE AGREEMENT INITIALED WITH ITALY 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy was initialed 
on June 8, 1951, and made valid from July 
1 to December 31, according to the German 
Chamber of Commerce publication Aus- 
senhandelsdienst of June 14. 

Trade arrangements under this agreement 
are based on the OEEC-sponsored program 
for liberalization of trade between partici- 
pating countries. Because of the rather dif- 
ficult German balance-of-payments situa- 
tion, Italy agreed to import more goods from 
Germany than Germany is to export to Italy. 

A Rome ECA dispatch of June 14, quoting 
Italian sources, points out that Italian and 
German exports will generally be of the same 
type as those specified in the agreement 
which expired June 30. An important in- 
novation, however, is the establishment of 
“obligatory”’ export quotas for items scarce 
on the world market. Under the terms of 
this agreement, Western Germany is expected 
to furnish Italy with $20,000,000 worth of 
coal, limited quantities of scrap iron, and 
other finished and semifinished metal prod- 
ucts. Italian deliveries to Germany are to 
be mainly fruit, textiles, and automotive 
vehicles. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 16, 1950, for previous report on “Trade 
Agreement With Italy’’.| 
Topacco PrRopuCcTS: INTERNAL 

REDUCED 


The internal taxes on tobacco products in 
the Federal Republic of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin were reduced, effective June 30, 
1951, by a law of June 28, published in the 
Bundesgesetzblatt of June 29. This law 
modifies and supplements the Tobacco Tax 
Law of April 4, 1939, and certain postwar 
legislation. 

The tax rates were reduced, in percent of 
the retail price, as follows: Cigars, from 30 
and 35 (depending upon the retail price) to 
28 and 33; cigarettes, from 60 to 58; smoking 
tobacco: Fine-cut, from 55 to 53, mixed with 


TAXES 


July 30, 1951 


at least 50 percent of domestic tobacco, from 
55 to 50; other pipe tobacco, from 45 to 43; 
chewing tobacco, from 20 to 18; and snuff, 
from 25 to 23. 

The tax on cigarettes casings (paper tubes 
and sheets) was reduced from 5 Deutsche- 
marks to 4.80 Deutschemarks per 1,000. 

| See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of 
December 20, 1948, October 2 and 23, 1950, 
for previous reports on the modification of 
internal taxes on tobacco products. | 


Greece 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN May 


Economic conditions in Greece remained 
virtually the same during May as they were 
in April. Industrial production again 
showed a slight increase and the cost of liv- 
ing continued to rise. The relative quiet on 
the labor front was disrupted by strikes 
among several employee groups. There was 
mounting pressure, based mainly on the 
large rise in the cost of living during the 
past year, for a general wage increase. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production, excluding electric 
power, increased to 107 percent of prewar 
(1939—100) in April, compared with 106 
percent in March, according to monthly in- 
dexes compiled ‘by the Federation of Greek 
Industries. Most branches of industry regis- 
tered some increases, as the following indexes 
indicate: Lead smelting and refining, 131 
(101 in March); steel and metalworking, 92 
(89); building materials, 118 (115); textiles, 
114 (112); foodstuffs, 10644 (103); chem- 
icals, 112 (1134); leather tanning, 70 (70); 
paper, 130 (130); wearing apparel, 45 (40); 
woodworking, 75 (70); cigarettes, 148 (157). 
Electric power in the Athens area advanced 
from 253 percent in March to 255 in April 
and in the Provinces from 180 to 195. 

In an effort to utilize Greek industry in 
the Allied defense program, the Minister of 
Industry and representatives of the textile 
industry met with other officials in Paris, 
France, to discuss the participation of Greek 
manufacturers in supplying materials for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Army in 
Europe. 

PRICES 


The general price trend continued upward. 
The ECA/Greese cost-of-living index in- 
creased 1.8 percent in May. The index for 
food advanced 1.7 percent. Increases in the 
prices of cheese, olive oil, fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruits, and dried fruits were not offset 
by decreases in the price of bread, macaroni, 
potatoes, pulses, sugar, and coffee. Higher 
prices for suits, shoes, and resoling resulted 
in a 4.4-percent increase in the index for 
clothing. No changes occurred in the in- 
dexes for housing and miscellaneous items. 


AGRICULTURE 


The final 1950 cotton crop was Officially 
estimated at 25,500 metric tons. Weather 
conditions for the 1951 crop are favorable, 
but planting was delayed by lack of rainfall. 
Preliminary estimates place the 1951 olive- 
oil production between 130,000 and 150,000 
metric tons, compared with last year’s very 
poor crop of 38,000 tons. By the end of May, 
two-thirds of the 1950 commercial tobacco 
production of 52,700 tons had been pur- 
chased. Stocks of tobacco in all positions 
now total approximately 74,500 tons. Ac- 
cording to unofficial forecasts, the area 
planted for the 1951 tobacco crop is 5 to 10 
percent above last year’s. The production 
of wheat, rye, and other grain is expected to 
be much larger this year than it was in 
1950. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The lag in exports during May and June 
indicate that total exports for the fiscal 
year may not exceed $86,000,000, about 7 
percent short of the official target of $92,000,- 
000. The Foreign Trade Administration is 
making every effort to utilize funds for cur- 
rent requirements and reconstruction. How- 


ever, very tight credit conditions hamper the 
utilization of the import licenses issued. 

The quota for Greek exports to Western 
Germany during the June-August quarter 
has been set at $2,250,000, of which $2,000,- 
000 are for products previously on the 
“liberalized” list. Germany reiterated its 
promise to buy 100,000 tons of tobacco by 
December 31, 1951. Very few commercial 
transactions have followed the recent sign- 
ing of the Greek-Yugoslav trade agreement. 
Greece attributes this lack of activity to 
Yugoslavia’s insistence upon payment in free 
dollars for products, such as lumber, asphalt, 
and soda. 

FINANCE 


Effective June 1, 1951, exchange certificates 
on dollars and sterling and the “premiums” 
on other currencies were abolished. The of- 
ficial rate is now 15,000 drachmas to the 
United States dollar and 42,000 drachmas for 
the pound sterling. Rates for other curren- 
cies are determined on the basis of inter- 
national cross-rates. 

The Minister of Finance announced signifi- 
cant tax reforms, effective July 1, which 
involve the abolition, reduction, or amalga- 
mation of certain stamp taxes and the in- 
troduction of important changes in income 
tax legislation. The tax rates on wages, 
salaries, and professional fees, and adjust- 
ments in the scale of the synthetic tax (tax 
on total net income from all sources after 
payment of basic taxes) favor lower incomes. 
Other measures were taken to simplify as- 
sessment and collection techniques.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, ATHENS, JUNE 23, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
EXTENDED 


A protocol was signed at Athens on May 
17, 1951, extending until May 16, 1952, the 
trade agreement between Greece and Portu- 
gal, which originally was to expire December 
31, 1950, but had been tacitly extended. The 
new agreement provides for an exchange of 
goods valued at $1,000,000 in each direction, 
leaf tobacco ($750,000) being the principal 
export from Greece, and canned fish, cork, 
cocoa, coffee, and oilseeds, the principal com- 
modities to be supplied by Portugal. 

Payments under the new agreement will 
be effected through a bank clearing account 
within the framework of the European Pay- 
ments Union. Private barter transactions 
will not be permitted, except for a limited 
list of products, such as cigarettes, rugs, and 
leather gloves, described as “passive” or 
“hard-to-sell,”” for which barter licenses are 
still obtainable under certain restrictions. 


Haiti 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


May and June developments in Haiti 
showed a diminution in both agricultural 
and commercial activity, decreased custom- 
house revenue, shortages of certain food 
staples, and official attempts to curtail hoard- 
ing and speculation in basic food items. 

The summer “dead season” begins. with 
completion of the coffee harvest, but this 
year it has not been so pronounced because 
of the brisk demand for sisal and a lengthen- 
ing of the cane-grinding season. Sugar pro- 
duction at the modern mill of the Haytian- 
American Sugar Co. was abnormally high and 
grinding was expected to continue until mid- 
July, approximately a month longer than 
usual. Preliminary estimates set total pro- 
duction of sugar at about 62,000 short tons, 
some 5,000 tons more than in the preceding 
season. 

The Government is making serious efforts 
to increase sisal production through encour- 
agement of peasant producers, particularly 
in southern Haiti. Numerous portable de- 
corticators have been set up in areas where 
only low-grade hand-cleaned sisal has been 
produced, and they have already begun to 
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prove their worth. There is a continuing 
brisk demand for sisal of all grades, partic- 
ularly from United States cordage manu- 
facturers. 

_ Fresh vegetables have been in short supply 
recently as have cereals, legumes, and fish, 
all of which are staple items in the average 
Haitian diet. The weather was generally 
gloomy in June and the persistent and ab- 
normally heavy east winds restricted fisher- 
men to coastal waters. 


FINANCE 


Government receipts for April, the last 
month for which statistics are available, 
totaled 9,746,000 gourdes (5 gourdes=$1), 
down more than 2,000,000 gourdes from the 
preceding month. The greatest loss from 
the preceding month was that of almost 
3,000,000 gourdes in customhouse receipts, 
but total receipts were somewhat bolstered 
by abnormally high income from internal 
revenue. 

Although there was an increase, as of the 
end of April, of 1,290,000 gourdes in the 
Treasury bookkeeping deficit, represented 
largely by unspent budgetary credits, and 
hence a slight increase in the public debt, 
the Government continued to improve its 
cash position. Its account with the National 
Bank increased slightly to 16,707,000 gourdes 
as of April 30 and to 19,362,000 gourdes as 
of May 31. Total revenue for the first 7 
months of the 1950-51 fiscal year reached 
75,403,000 gourdes, as compared with 65,934,- 
000 gourdes for the first 7 months of the 
1949-50 fiscal year. 

The Minister of Finance has presented for 
legislative consideration a 5-year budget plan 
to replace the conventional l-year budget. 
His purpose is to guarantee a reasonable 
continuity in public-works programs and 
other ministerial undertakings. Under the 
proposed plan any excess of revenue over 
expenditures would be credited to a special 
account earmarked for the carrying out of 
long-range projects. Specifically mentioned 
was the long-discussed undertaking of pav- 
ing the north-south highway from Cap- 
Haitien to Aux Cayes via Port-au-Prince, 
construction of a new 250-bed hospital, and 
construction of 250 new rural schools. 


AGRICULTURE 


Another project of law, one presented by 
the newly appointed Minister of Commerce, 
provides for an intensification of agricultural 
production through Government supply of 
technical assistance and guidance to peasant 
agriculturists. Chief among the stipula- 
tions is that providing for the establish- 
ment of 12 plantations for scientific coffee 
production, and the project also calls for 
assistance in improving the yield and proc- 
essing of cacao, cotton, sisal, and bananas 
through intensified pest and disease control 
and direct technical assistance. 

The recent granting of additional Point IV 
money to the Food Supply Mission of the 
IIAA, which will permit the use of additional 
agricultural technicians, will be further in- 
creased by donations of money and equip- 
ment by the Haitian Government and should 
be of material assistance in furthering the 
plans of the Minister of Commerce. 


PusBLic WorRKS 


The legislative bodies authorized in mid- 
June a special credit of 1,960,000 gourdes to 
begin the paving of the north-south high- 
way. This sum will provide for the initial 
construction of four work camps at the 
northern and southern termini of the high- 
way and on the north and south sides of 
Port-au-Prince, each of which will pave ap- 
proximately 2% kilometers of road a month 
at an estimated cost of 140,000 gourdes per 
camp each month. It is presumed that ad- 
ditional sums, drawn from current revenue, 
will be provided as required. 

Bids have not yet been called for the 
construction phase of the Artibonite Valley 
project of flood control, drainage, and land 
reclamation. The Minister of Finance has 
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recently returned from a trip to Washington, 
where final discussions of the $14,000,000 
Eximbank loan were held, and must seek 
legislative acceptance of its terms before the 
opening of bids. As a preliminary, however, 
the Government has appointed a commission 
to safeguard the rights of landholders in the 
valley on the basis of a cadastral survey now 
approaching completion. 

Another accomplishment of the Finance 
Minister while in Washington was to sign the 
agreement on the refunding of the loan 
which finances the operation of the Société 
Haitienne de Developpement Agricole, a 
mixed corporation guaranteed by the Haitian 
Government. SHADA is the second largest 
producer of sisal in Haiti, carries on lumber- 
ing operations in the Pine Forest, and has 
interests in rubber development on the 
southern peninsula. 

Two noteworthy contributions to public 
convenience in Port-au-Prince were made 
during the period under review when the 
local post office moved into the modern 
quarters provided for it in the construction 
of the Bicentennial Exposition of 1950 and 
the National Bank occupied the impressive 
new quarters recently completed adjacent to 
the old bank.—U. S. Empassy, Port-av- 
PRINCE, JUNE 26, 1951. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


INDIA ACHIEVES POSITIVE TRADE BALANCE 


India achieved a positive balance of trade 
in the 12-month period ended March 31, 1951, 
when exports rose to 6,009,000,000 rupees and 
imports to 5,655,000,000 rupees, according to 
the Indian press (1 rupee=$0.21). In terms 
of value, these figures represent a 21 percent 
increase for exports and a 1 percent increase 
for imports over the preceding year. Thus, 
the negative balance of 753,000,000 rupees in 
the preceding year was replaced in the 1950— 
51 period by a positive balance of 354,000,000 
rupees. 

The rise in exports, which affected most 
commodities, was the result not only of the 
devaluation of the rupee in September 1949 
but also of the recent foreign armament pro- 
grams, which have increased the demand for 
and prices of many Indian goods. Exports 
of cotton textiles in 1950-51 more than 
doubled over the preceding year, attaining a 
value of 1,146,000,000 rupees. Cotton textiles 
thus became India’s largest single export, 
replacing jute bags, which declined from 
638,000,000 rupees in 1949-50 to 591,000,000 
rupees in 1950-51 as a result of the shortages 
of raw jute. 

The rise in imports was primarily a price 
rise, as shortages and Government restric- 
tions reduced the quantities of most items 
imported. An exception was the more than 
doubling of raw-cotton imports, to 1,001,- 
000,000 rupees, which involved quantity as 
well as price increases. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH IRAQ 


A trade agreement between India and Iraq 
was signed on May 13, 1951, and is expected 
to be ratified in December. The agreement 
provides for an increase in Indian imports 
of dates, wheat, rice, and millet over 1950 
levels. In return Iraq will import 15,000,000 
yards of cotton piece goods and 5,000 tons of 
jute manufactures, as well as the usual 
quantities of tea, coffee, and other commodi- 
ties. 


Indonesia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Rubber prices in Indonesia dropped when 
the United Kingdom embargoed shipments 
of rubber to China. Indonesia normally 





ships more than half its rubber to the British 
Colony of Singapore for remilling and is 
therefore vitally affected by developments 
there. From a high of 13.30 rupiahs per kilo- 
gram on February 19 (equivalent to US@0.890 
per pound) for No. 1 sheets, a low of 7.79 
rupiahs (US$0.46) per pound was recorded 
May 26, 1951. During the first 4 months 
of 1951 total rubber exports were valued at 
771,795,000 rupiahs, or nearly 59 percent of 
all exports. (1 rupiah=US$0.26 at the offi- 
cial rate of exchange.) 

Wholesale prices of leading commodities 
on the Djakarta market during May followed 
the lead of rubber in the general downward 
trend observed during the first 2 months of 
the year. The retail price index, however, 
fluctuated considerably in various parts of 
Indonesia as compared with the preceding 
month. Djakarta, Jogjakarta, and Padang 
showed decreases, whereas Surabaya, Palem- 
bang, Pontianak, and Macassar showed 
increases. 

There was a noticeable increase in the 
number of small-scale walkouts and strikes 
during the latter half of May despite the 
official ban on strikes in effect since Febru- 
ary. Labor legislation designed to eliminate 
the need for the prohibition has been drafted 
and is awaiting approval by Parliament. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports in March 1951 increased, totaling 
117,664 metric tons valued at 184,581,000 
rupiahs as compared with 68,109 tons valued 
at 127,689,000 rupiahs in February. Increases 
were recorded for nearly all groups of mer- 
chandise in March. The principal imports, 
by value, were cotton piece goods, 47,688,000 
rupiahs; followed by rice, 17,460,000 rupiahs; 
and weaving yarns, 6,661,000 rupiahs. Other 
important imports include cloves, wheat 
flour, chemicals, leaf tobacco, machinery, 
motor vehicles, and canned goods. 

Exports for March and April are not di- 
rectly comparable because partial returns 
from Palembang (principally petroleum and 
rubber) were omitted in March. The pre- 
liminary totals are 290,902 metric tons val- 
ued at 260,799,000 rupiahs for March and 
762,528 tons valued at 498,091,000 rupiahs 
for April. The principal exports for the 2 
months were 134,053 metric tons of rubber 
valued at 487,480,000 rupiahs; petroleum 
products, 657,479 tons valued at 63,540,000 
rupiahs; copra, 54,226 tons valued at 57,238,- 
000 rupiahs; and tin ore, 7,356 tons valued 
at 42,612,000 rupiahs. Other important ex- 
ports were tea, palm oil, coffee, tapioca, and 
pepper. 

AGRICULTURE 

Retail prices for first-quality milled rice 
were stable at 1.70 to 1.75 rupiahs per liter 
during May. An official statement by the 
Ministry of Agriculture forecast a 4,000,000- 
ton (milled or hand-pounded) rice crop in 
Java in 1951, an increase of 300,000 tons over 
last year. However, the Minister estimated 
the need for imports at 500,000 tons of rice 
in 1951. 

Virginia-type tobacco growers in East Java 
are to receive a subsidy of 700,000 rupiahs 
as part of a 15,000,000-rupiah Government 
scheme to assist farmers in breaking away 
from the practice of having to sell their 
crops to shopkeepers and money lenders in 
advance of harvest in order to pay current 
production and living expenses. A new 
cigarette factory, with capacity of 40,000,000 
cigarettes per month was opened in Sema- 
rang on May 13. 

According to the Cabinet policy statement 
to Parliament on May 28, a basic agrarian 
law will be enacted to underly all new land 
legislation. Current plans provide for con- 
tinuance of Government repurchase of “pri- 
vate land” given to certain companies and 
individuals in the early colonial period, 
abolition of small-holder plots, enactment of 
stricter laws controlling estate land, regis- 
tration of properties, and appointment of 4 
new Cabinet officer, Minister for Agrarian 
Affairs. A 2-year program aims at self-suffi- 
ciency in food supply. 
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FINANCE 


The advances of the Java Bank to the Gov- 
ernment declined in May for the fourth 
consecutive month, totaling 1,833,000,000 
rupiahs on May 30 as compared with 2,109,- 
000,000 rupiahs on April 25. Bank notes and 
Government notes in circulation continued 
to rise gradually and totaled 3,130,000,000 
rupiahs at the end of May. 

The Government announced on May 28 
that it would proceed as soon as practicable 
with the nationalization of the privately 
owned Java Bank in its capacity as the bank 
of issue. The Minister of Finance stated 
that a special commission would be estab- 
lished to prepare the necessary legislation 
for Cabinet and parliamentary approval. It 
is the apparent intention of the Government 
to annul the Java Bank Act of 1922 (as 
amended) and to vest the privileges of a 
circulation bank in another institution. The 
private banking activities of the Java Bank 
probably would be unaffected by this 
arrangement. 

The Government also announced that the 
controversial “turn-over sales tax’’ intro- 
duced at the beginning of the year would 
be replaced by a sales tax levied only on 
imports and certain products of domestic 
manufacture. Meanwhile, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the possibility 
of revising the existing system of taxation 
and to incorporate its findings in a new tax 
ordinance.—U. S. EMBAsSy DJAKARTA, JUNE 
11, 1951. 


Iraq 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A number of bills of major economic im- 
portance were passed during May. These 
include the current General Budget Law 
appropriating $80,000,000 and the Develop- 
ment Board’s 5-Year Program, totaling $184,- 
000,000 of which $26,000,000 is allocated for 
the 1951-52 fiscal year. 

Business activity continued at low ebb. 
Documentary credits opened with local banks 
in May were estimated at $6,000,000, com- 
pared with the March-April monthly average 
of $7,500,000. The volume of import licenses 
granted increased, but many licenses were not 
used. Merchants asserted that prices in the 
local market were 10 to 20 percent below 
quotations abroad. This situation was at- 
tributed to low purchasing power, tight 
money situation, disposition of some mer- 
chants to better their cash position by 
liquidating inventories, and threat of more 
denationalized Jewish assets entering the 
market. Action was started during May to 
dispose of these frozen assets in accordance 
with Regulation No. 11 of 1951 (see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 25, 1951, for text). 
Inventories of over 90 percent of the stocks 
of Jewish firms were completed and stocks 
were moved to a central warehouse for future 
disposal. (U. S. EMBAssY, BAGHDAD, JUNE 4, 
1951.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH INDIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“India.”’) 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AGREEMENT INITIATED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Germany, Western.”’) 





Argentina’s exports of casein in 1950 in- 
creased more than 4,000 metric tons over 
those in 1949. Totals were 28,502 tons and 
24,277 tons, respectively. 
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Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE, 1950 


Data recently issued on Madagascar’s 1950 
foreign trade reveal a substantial increase in 
both the volume and value of the colony’s 
imports and exports. The rate of increase in 
the value of exports was particularly marked, 
and although the colony ended the year with 
a trade deficit of 2,870,000,000 CFA francs 
(175 CFA francs=$1), the figure compared 
favorably with the 4,400,000,000-franc trade 
deficit for the preceding year. Sharp in- 
creases in coffee prices were principally re- 
sponsible for the rise in export valuations. 

Exports from Madagascar in 1950 totaled 
150,517 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,205 
pounds) valued at 12,140,513,000 CFA francs 
as against 137,663 tons valued at 7,369,458,000 
francs for 1949. Imports in 1950 totaled 
327,797 tons, valued at 15,008,036,000 francs, 
compared with 230,747 tons with a value of 
11,789,424,000 francs in 1949. 

Coffee, the most valuable single item on 
the export list, accounted for 53.48 percent 
of the value of all exports because local coffee 
prices were enabled to meet world prices by 
the removal of government controls in early 
1950. Next in importance were leaf tobacco 
and vanilla, accounting for 4.745 and 4.741 
percent, respectively, of the total value of 
exports. 

Trade with the United States in 1950 in- 
creased considerably over 1949. In 1950 
exports to the United States totaled 7,932.2 
metric tons valued at 687,600,000 CFA francs 
as against 3,515.5 tons valued at 228,300,000 
francs in 1949. In 1950 imports from the 
United States totaled 35,711.6 tons valued at 
1,040,800,000 francs as against 36,271.6 tons 
valued at 816,900,000 francs in 1949. Mada- 
gascar’s principal exports to the United 
States were vanilla beans, and the leading 
imports from the United States were equip- 
ment and machinery under ECA financing. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA EXTENDED 


The Norwegian-Yugoslav trade and pay- 
ments agreement of August 30, 1946, was 
extended to April 30, 1952, by a protocol 
signed in Oslo on May 31, 1951, according to 
the Norweigian Export Council publication 
Norges Utenrikshandel of June 15. 

Norwegian exports will include fish and 
fish products, abrasives, paper, pig iron, and 
marine engines. Norway will import chiefly 
raw materials including hardwoods, bauxite, 
lead, caustic soda, and hemp. 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 
CONCLUDED 


The first trade agreement between Nor- 
way and Pakistan was concluded in Karachi 
on May 22, 1951, according to a report dated 
June 22 from the U. S. Embassy in Oslo. 

The agreement went into effect on the 
date of signature, May 22, 1951, and is valid 
for 12 months. It will remain in force for 
further periods of 6 months unless one of 
the parties gives 3 months’ notice before 
expiration. The agreement extends a form of 
most favored-nation treatment to the re- 
spective countries. It assures that within 
currency groups there will be no territorial 
discrimination, specifically if such discrimi- 
nation concerns import licenses. Expres- 
sions of good will and-agreement to pro- 
mote the exchange of technical assistance 
are given. Norway agrees formally to ex- 
tend its OEEC free list to Pakistan. In 
fact, however, the Norwegian free list has 
been applicable to imports from Pakistan 
since the inception of the list on November 
1, 1949. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SupPpLy AGREEMENT WITH CEYLON 
CONCLUDED 


On May 11, 1951, Pakistan and Ceylon con- 
cluded a mutual supply agreement which 
provides for a volume of trade between the 
two countries of approximately $25,000,000. 
Pakistan is to deliver some $15,000,000 worth 
of commodities, principally rice and flour, 
and Ceylon will furnish more than $10,000,000 
worth of copra, coconut oil, rubber, and tea. 
Licenses will be made available up to the 
amounts scheduled. The trade will be con- 
ducted through private channels except that 
in rice and flour, which will be negotiated 
on a Government-to-Government basis. 

(For details of the Pakistan-Norway trade 
agreement see item appearing under the 
heading “Norway,” in this issue.) 


First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 
CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


ISSUANCE OF IMPORT LICENSES TO 
CONSUMER SOCIETIES 


The Commerce Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan announced on June 12 that 
it will provide facilities for the importation 
of controlled commodities by consumer so- 
cieties as a practical step toward moderating 
prices of imports. Consumer societies, or- 
ganized upon a cooperative basis, will be 
regarded as licensing units. They must state 
their requirements in advance for 6-month 
periods, coinciding with the shipping periods, 
commencing the first of July and the first of 
January. The Commerce Ministry will not 
require proof of contracts abroad, but will 
insist upon an indication of the purchasing 
procedures to be adopted so that it can judge 
of their likely success. The Ministry will 
render assistance in locating suppliers. 


ImMporRT LICENSES EXTENDED 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that all import licenses issued dur- 
ing the shipping period January through 
June 1951, are automatically revalidated for 
shipment up to December 31, 1951. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GREECE 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Greece.’’) 


Ryukyu Islands 


Economic Conditions 


The Ryukyu Islands, which in prewar years 
were part of the Japanese Empire, are cur- 
rently under the administration of the United 
States Civil Administrator of the Ryukyu 
Islands (USCAR) pending final disposition 
by the United Nations. This chain of islands, 
which extends for about 800 miles southwest 
of Japan proper, has limited natural re- 
sources and had a deficit economy when it 
was an integral part of the Japanese Empire. 
Today, 6 years after the end of World War II, 
it remains a deficit area and is expected to 
require additional economic aid for years to 
come. 


REHABILITATION STRENGTHENING ECONOMY 


Rehabilitation of the Ryukyuan economy 
in the postwar period has been slow and 
costly as a result of large-scale physical de- 
struction during the war; a 20 percent 
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increase in population, largely through re- 
patriation; collapse of the sugar industry; 
severance of economic ties with Japan, with 
the loss of experienced Japanese business 
managers and governmental administrators; 
reduction in the remittances of Ryukyuans 
from abroad; and an uncertain political 
future. Considering these difficulties, the 
results accomplished in the past 6 years have 
been reasonably successful. According to a 
recent report prepared by USCAR, Far East 
Command, entitled “Economic Plan for the 
Ryukyu Islands” virtually all imports into 
the islands were purchased with United 
States economic aid funds from 1945 through 
1950. During the year ended June 1951, how- 
ever, dollar earnings from commodity ex- 
ports and sales of labor are expected to pay 
for about one-third of imports. It is ex- 
pected that economic aid will now be reduced, 
until by 1955 the Ryukyuan economy will 
achieve a substantial degree of self-support 
at approximately the prewar standard of 
living. 


INDUSTRIES REVIVED 


Since 1945 public utilities have been re- 
placed, housing has been restored, and 
schoels have been built. Agricultural pro- 
duction has been substantially increased, 
and rice production now exceeds the prewar 
average by about 12 percent. The sweet- 
potato yield has reached 80 percent of the 
prewar level. Sugarcane, however, is still 
only 10 percent of prewar production, but 
under the stimulus of the Japanese market 
production of this crop is now expanding. 
The basic agricultural objective in the Ryu- 
kyus, as outlined in the economic plan re- 
cently published, is to step up production of 
staple foods above present levels and thereby 
minimize dependency upon food imports and 
at the same time develop cash crops, such 
as cane sugar, silkworm cocoons, and ramie. 

Considerable financial assistance has been 
provided the Ryukyuan fishing industry for 
rebuilding the fishing fleet, expanding and 
improving boat yards and other land-based 
facilities, and the purchase of several new 
ice plants. The primary importance of this 
industry is its contribution to the food sup- 
ply, as seafood constitutes the principal 
source of animal protein food in the Ryukyus, 
but as fish is one of the few products that 
can be exported, it is also encouraged as an 
export industry. 

The lumber and ceramic industries, in- 
cluding the manufacture of tile and brick, 
cement, glass, and pottery, were among the 
first to be revived after World War II. Wood- 
working equipment for the production of 
furniture and geta (wooden clogs) were im- 
ported from Japan. Six complete factories 
for the manufacture of buttons from sea 
shells were established. The tsumugi silk 
factories are being reactivated following ac- 
tion by the Japanese Government in 1950 to 
allow importation of this material. Plans 
are under way for the establishment of a 
sugar-refining plant next year, which will 
increase the low output of the principal pre- 
war industry of the Ryukyus. 


MorE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The wage-earning class, which was negli- 
gible in prewar years, now numbers more 
than 60,000, almost all of whom are employed 
directly or indirectly by the military forces 
stationed there. These employees, some of 
whom are learning various skills and trades, 
provide the greatest source of dollar revenue 
for the present Ryukyuan economy. 


FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS SOME INCREASE 


Although accurate statistics relative to 
foreign trade are not available for the post- 
war period, Ryukyuan exports are still low— 
only about 15 percent of the volume of pre- 
war years. However, commodity exports have 
made encouraging gains during the past year. 
Exports in the year ended June 30, 1951, are 
estimated at about six times the volume of 
exports during the preceding year. Most of 
the trade is with Japan. The Ryukyus im- 
ports manufactures and foodstuffs from 
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Japan, including goods financed by United 
States funds, some of which, such as rice, is 
purchased by Japan from other areas. Sea- 
foods, mollusk shells, sugar, lily bulbs, sake, 
and tsumugi silk are shipped to Japan. 

A Japanese-Ryukyuan trade and financial 
agreement was conducted last year and a 
new trade agreement was recently signed. 
The financial arrangement provides that 
trade between the two areas be conducted 
in terms of dollars, and the trade plan, 
covering the year beginning July 1, 1951, 
envisages commercial exports of $7,250,000 
by the Ryukyus and imports of $10,000,000, 
plus $20,000,000 procured by the United 
States Government for the Ryukyus. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT ENCOURAGED 


A simple yet liberal foreign-investment 
policy was announced by USCAR in Febru- 
ary 1, 1951. According to this policy, foreign 
investments that will result in the produc- 
tion of items for export or essential for 
domestic use and which native technology 
and/or capital are incapable of producing in 
the foreseeable future will be encouraged. 
Controls on the remission of profits earned 
in foreign exchange will be kept to a mini- 
mum. All applications for foreign invest- 
ments should be addressed to the Civil Ad- 
ministrator, USCAR, Office of the Deputy 
Governor, APO 331, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Sweden 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN May 


There was continued high production, full 
employment, and an upward trend of the 
price level in Sweden during May. 


PRODUCTION, INCOME, AND PRICES 


Output and employment were at peak 
levels. Production indexes for the first quar- 
ter of 1951, the latest figures available, in- 
dicate that production was 5 percent above 
that of the same period of 1950. There has 
been no change in the labor market, which 
records little, if any, unemployment. 

Wages and incomes were higher than ever. 
Higher wages, negotiated during the past 6 
months, vary from industry to industry, and 
the later agreements show larger increments. 
A large share of the better wages is, however, 
absorbed in higher prices for consumer 
goods. 

EcoNoMIC POLicy 


The Government’s current policy of curb- 
ing inflationary pressure calls for (1) over- 
balancing of the operating budget, (2) credit 
restrictions, (3) taxes on investments, in- 
cluding inventories, (4) price equalization 
fees on exports of forest products, (5) build- 
ing controls, and (6) price controls. 

During May and the first part of June the 
Government held a series of conferences with 
trade unions and employers and agricultural 
associations. These meetings were appar- 
ently intended to sound out various views 
on economic policy. The LO (Labor Federa- 
tion) suggested that export profits in the 
forest industries be taxed to pay for price 
subsidies on imported goods, and the Gov- 
ernment apparently had a similar plan in 
mind. The export products primarily af- 
fected would be pulp and paper; the current 
fees on pulp and paper exports have been 
designed to temporarily sterilize the excess 
profits of the forest industries. 

Although the Government has not as yet 
committed itself, there were clear indications 
during the period under review that current 
policies would be altered or amplified if in- 
flationary pressure persists. Several Cabinet 
ministers have spoken in favor of import 
subsidies financed by taxes’on excess profits 
in the export industries. Although the Gov- 
ernment still rejects an increase in interest 
rates, added credit restrictions, possibly 
through changed bank reserve requirements, 
are under consideration. A different invest- 
ment tax has been discussed, and it seems 
definite that price controls will be broadened 
to include more items. The Riksdag recently 





extended price-control legislation for an. 
other year. 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank’s foreign exchange situation 
underwent further deterioration in May, but 
it was much less severe than in April. Riks- 
bank gold and net exchange holdings declineq 
by 43,000,000 to 947,000,000 crowns, chiefly 
because of an increase by 88,000,000 to 519.- 
000,000 crowns in gross liabilities to foreign 
banks and bankers. 

Contributing to the deterioration was a 
Swedish deficit in the FPU of over $19,000,- 
000 for April, which increased Sweden’s use 
of its FPU quota to $49,500,000. This de- 
noted a close approach to exhaustion of the 
first tranche of $52,000,000 of the total EPU 
quota of $260,000,000 whereupon settlement 
in part by gold or United States dollar pay- 
ments becomes obligatory. 

Demand for cash in connection with col- 
lection of about 1,000,000,000 crowns of in- 
come taxes subjected Swedish commercial 
banks to a heavy strain during the second 
week of May. During the second half of May, 
however, their liquidity was well restored, 
largely through transfer of about 500,000,000 
of collected taxes from the central Govern- 
ment to municipalities and resultant de- 
posits with commercial banks. A contribut- 
ing factor was the sale to the Riksbank of 
140,000,000 crowns of Treasury bills held by 
commercial banks and maturing in May. 

Bond sales via the Stock Exchange totaled 
37,000,000 crowns in May, substantially less 
than the 69,000,000 reported for April, but 
still considerably above normal. The bonds 
sold consisted almost exclusively of mort- 
gage bank 3.5-percent bonds and other gilt- 
edged securities, which were bought by Sveri- 
ges Kreditbank on behalf of the Riksbank 
at fixed prices for stabilization of interest 
rates. 

The Government budget for 1951-52 ap- 
proved by the Riksdag on May 31 indicates 
an over-all deficit of 250,000,000 crowns, that 
is 302,000,000 crowns less than expected for 
1950-51, according to latest estimates, and 
245,000,000 less than indicated by the budg- 
et proposed on January 11. Expenditures 
totaled 6,961,000,000 crowns, an increase of 
462,000,000 over the budget proposal and 
583,000,000 more than estimated for 1950-51. 
This amount included 1,186,000,000 crowns 
of capital investment. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports increased in April, and thus con- 
tinued the seasonal upswing started in 
March. Value of imports reached a record 
figure. 

Sweden’s trade during the first 4 months 
of 1951 was characterized by a greatly in- 
creased volume in monetary terms as a result 
of swollen prices on the world market. De- 
spite a steady improvement in the terms 
of trade during the past year, the import 
surplus for January-April 1951, was four and 
one-half times greater than that recorded 
for the same period in 1950, and greater than 
for the whole year 1950. The import sur- 
plus is causing little concern at the moment; 
an export surplus is anticipated later in the 
year; and a balance on current account for 
1951 is not unlikely. 

For one thing, exports are seasonally low 
early in the year; for another, increased in- 
ventories of imported goods on a rising mar- 
ket are natural, and the world price level 
appears to have reach a crest. It is also 
probable that some defense stockpiling has 
taken place. There has been speculation, 
however, on whether the “free list” program 
has affected Swedish imports more than 
exports. 

Changes in the Swedish export free list 
were to go into effect on June 16, Addi- 
tional items, such as textiles, iron and steel 
products, and certain chemicals, were to 
come under licensing control. The Minister 
of Commerce has declared that the new 
restrictions are necessary to preserve do- 
mestic supplies of those commodities. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Prepared in Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


REGISTRATIONS IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Motor-vehicle registration in British 
Guiana as of January 1, 1951, totaled 4,836 
motor vehicles, including 3,372 passenger 
cars, 809 trucks, 74 busses, and 581 motor- 
cycles. 

Of that registration 293 passenger cars and 
423 trucks were of United States or Canadian 
manufacture. All busses and motorcycles 
were of British manufacture. 

The average age of motor vehicles in op- 
eration in British Guiana at the beginning 
of 1951 was about 6 years. Rearmament pro- 
grams in the source countries since the out- 
break of the Korean war have affected the 
volume of imports into British Guiana. 
Menufacturers have been unable to supply 
the orders from that country for motor 
vehicles. 


REGISTRATIONS IN CUBA 


Motor-vehicle registrations in Cuba at the 
beginning of 1951 totaled 72,392 passenger 
cars, 32,377 trucks, 5,307 busses, 1,820 truck 
trailers, and 15,000 motorcycles and three- 
wheeled vehicles. The average age of the 
passenger cars was 342 years and the average 
age of the trucks 4 years. 

Imports of motor vehicles into Cuba in 
1950 totaled 13,861 passenger cars, 50,013 
trucks, 200 busses, and 1,242 motorcycles. 
The United States supplied 13,468 of the 
passenger cars, 4,990 trucks, 197 busses, and 
499 motorcycles. 

Purchases of new passenger cars reached 
record heights in 1950, and the demand may 
maintain through 1951. It is estimated that 
5,917 passenger cars were imported in the 
first 4 months of 1951. The increase in pur- 
chases of new vehicles during 1950, how- 
ever, caused used cars and trucks to be over- 
stocked. Future markets for trucks are ex- 
pected to be good as they are of particular 
value for transport on the sugar plantations. 
There is alsota good market for low-priced 
motorcycles and motor bicycles. 


REGISTRATIONS IN ICELAND 


Motor vehicles registered in Iceland on 
January 1, 1951, numbered 11,143, of which 
4,334 were passenger cars, 289 busses, 6,093 
trucks, and 427 motorcycles. More than 50 
percent of the registered vehicles were more 
than 5 years of age. 

Iceland has a shortage of foreign exchange, 
which has necessitated the limiting of im- 
ports of motor vehicles. During 1950 Ice- 
land imported 301 vehicles, which included 
289 passenger cars and 12 trucks. No busses 
were imported during the year. The coun- 
tries of origin are not available by units. 
However, on the basis of value of imports, 
48 percent of the passenger cars and 26 per- 
cent of the trucks came from the United 
States, and 50 percent of the passenger cars 
and 67 percent of the trucks from the United 
Kingdom. 


REGISTRATIONS IN IRAQ 


Vehicles registered in Iraq as of January 1, 
1951, included 11,438 passenger cars, 6,381 
trucks, 3,187 busses, 37 trailers, and 1,636 
motorcycles. Of these, the United States 
manufactured 2,199 passenger cars, 5,248 
trucks, and 2,265 busses. 


July 30, 1951 
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Unexplained discrepancies exist between 
these registration data and those from an- 
other Government source. The other source 
reports only 10,872 passenger cars as of Jan- 
uary 1. The latter source also includes com- 
parative data showing registrations of 13,903 
passenger cars as of the beginning of 1950 
and 12,943 for 1949. 

No motor vehicles are manufactured in 
Iraq. All passenger cars, trucks larger than 
2 tons, and busses are already assembled, 
when imported. Other automotive vehicles 
are assembled locally by garage mechanics. 

The United States motor vehicle is pre- 
ferred in Iraq over all other makes because 
it is considered superior and more attractive. 
Also United States cars are comparatively less 
expensive than other foreign automobiles in 
Iraq. Although there is a wide market for 
United States automobiles, the limited dol- 
lar exchange of the Government does not 
permit dealers to import enough cars to meet 
the demand. 

Diesel engine vehicles are becoming more 
popular, though the shortage of trained me- 
chanics to repair the engines limits their 
use. 

Only about 10 of the 100 repair shops in 
Iraq have modern equipment, and service 
facilities are not adequate. Garage expan- 
sion programs are being considered, however, 
and they will necessitate the importing of 
increased quantities of machines, garage 
equipment, and spare parts. 


ASSEMBLY PLANT OPENED IN ISRAEL 


A plant for the assembly of United States 
passenger cars was recently opened near 
Haifa, Israel. The plant is the outcome of an 
agreement reached in March 1950 between 
Officials of the United States manufacturer 
and private Israel investors with the assist- 
ance of the Israel Government. 

The plant is designed to produce about 
6,000 cars annually, almost all of which are 
for export. Company officials state that ad- 
vance orders total $4,500,000, of which over 
$2,000,000 has already been received in the 
form of letters of credit. The first cars are 
being sent to Finland, and others to fol- 
low shortly will go to Sweden, Norway, Tur- 
key, and Africa. 


REGISTRATIONS IN TUNISIA 


A total of 31,142 motor vehicles were reg- 
istered in Tunisia as of January 1, 1951. 
This number included 17,391 passenger cars, 
523 busses, 8,507 trucks, 4,241 motorcycles, 
143 tricycles, and 337 other vehicles not 
specified as to type. 

France was the principal supplier of the 
motor vehicles registered, though 1,741 pas- 
senger cars, 47 busses, and 1,940 trucks were 
United States and/or Canadian makes. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIA TO HAVE NEw Tar PLANT 


The United Austrian Iron and Steel Works 
at Linz, is constructing a new tar-distillation 
plant, states the foreign press. Most of the 
equipment is being supplied by Germany, 
although some is of domestic manufacture. 
The factory is expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1951. It will produce road tar, 
benzene, toluol and xylol, naphthalene, 
phenol, impregnating oils, and other ma- 
terials. 








CANADIAN PLANTS TO CONSERVE SULFUR 


Conservation measures taken by sulfuric- 
acid plants of Canadian pulp and paper mills 
may reduce the rate of sulfur consumption 
by 10 to 15 percent. The industry’s require- 
ments of sulfur in 1951 will be about 305,000 
short tons, slightly less than previously esti- 
mated. Expanding production will, however, 
probably increase consumption in 1952, and 
the first 9 months of that year may be crit- 
ical. Initial deliveries of domestically pro- 
duced sulfur are expected in the fourth 
quarter of 1952. 


IRAN SUCCESSFULLY COMBATTING LOCUSTS 


Aerial spraying and the scattering of 
poison bait to combat the locust plague in 
southern Iran are continuing satisfactorily 
and the plague is under control. United 
States aid, which was to have been termi- 
nated at the end of May 1951, was extended 
through June. 

Wheat crops near Tehran are being seri- 
ously damaged by the sen, a sucking insect. 
The pest has also been active in the Isfahan 
and Shiras regions and in limited areas else- 
where. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION DIFFICULT IN 
ISRAEL 


The agreement between the Israel Gov- 
ernment and Palestine Potash, Ltd., has 
been extended for 2 months to August 2, 
1951, to give the company additional time 
to raise the equivalent of I£2,000,000 in for- 
eign currency, which was one of the stipu- 
lations. However, serious technical difficul- 
ties must be overcome before large-scale 
production of potash can be resumed. The 
problem of obtaining fresh water from 
either the Israel side of the border or from 
Hashemite Jordan has not been solved. 

Some improvement has been made in the 
road from Sodom to Beersheba, but the sur- 


“face cannot take heavy truck traffic and the 


route is circuitous. The proposed extension 
of the railway from Migdal Gad to Beersheba, 
which is regarded as essential for the eco- 
nomic transport of potash by land, is still 
in the planning stage. 


DOMESTIC PLANTS To SuPPLY PORTUGAL’S 
AMMONIUM SULFATE NEEDS 


The ammonium sulfate plant at Estarreja, 
Portugal, which will use electric power from 
the newly opened Venda Nova project, was 
scheduled to begin production in July 1951. 
Output will be about 25,000 metric tons an- 
nually. 

A second factory will probably be in oper- 
ation by the end of 1951 and will use power 
from the Belver hydroelectric plant. It 
will have a daily capacity of 30 tons of am- 
monia, which will be used to produce 
ammonium sulfate at a plant near Lisbon. 

The two factories are expected to supply 
most of the domestic requirements of am- 
monium sulfate. Imports of this material 
in 1950 totaled 86,165 tons. 


POTASH PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, SPAIN 


Despite severe reductions in electric power 
in the potash-producing area of the Province 
of Barcelona, Spain’s production of potash 
in 1950 totaled 1,013,243 metric tons. The 
K,O content of the material processed was 
159,000 tons, an all-time high. 
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Exports of potassium muriate in 1950 
amounted to 186,530 tons, compared with 
239,715 tons in 1949. The principal cause 
for the drop was the low exchange rate pre- 
vailing during most of the year for exports of 
this material. However, after the rate was 
changed in September 1950, the Spanish 
product was able to compete favorably on 
the world market and demand increased. 
The principal customer in 1950 was the 
United Kingdom, which took about 30.8 per- 
cent of total exports, followed by the United 
States with 25.5 percent, and Belgium- 
Luxembourg with 23.7 percent. Contracts 
for considerable quantities of potash were 
made in the late fall of 1950 for delivery to 
the United States in the spring of 1951. 


UsE OF POTASH FERTILIZER IN SPAIN 
INADEQUATE 


If consumption of potash for fertilizer in 
Spain continues to increase at no more than 
the present rate, it is estimated that about 
55,000 metric tons (K,O content) will be 
used in 1951 and 70,000 tons in 1955. The 
«rade states that these quantities are very 
small and that approximately 300,000 tons 
are needed for the 15,600,000 hectares of cul- 
tivable land (1 hectare=2.47 acres). 


TURKEY PROHIBITS EXPORT OF SULFUR 


Sulfur was exported from Turkey for the 
first time in March 1951. In the 3-month 
period March—May 1951 about 1,500 metric 
tons were shipped to the United Kingdom, 
India, Ireland, and the Netherlands. Eti 
Bank production of this material increased 
to 5,800 tons in 1950 from 3,000 tons in 1949. 

However, the Government now prohibits 
the exportation of sulfur, by a decree pub- 
lished on June 16, 1951. It is understood 
that this action was taken to safeguard sup- 
plies in view of the growing shortage on the 
world market. 


SouTH AFRICA FEELING SUPPLY SHORTAGE 


Difficulties in obtaining sulfur and other 
industrial chemicals are causing much con- 
cern in South Africa. Curtailed imports of 
sulfur have interfered with plans to increase 
production of fertilizers. Supplies of soda 
ash also are inadequate. 


RESEARCH ON NITROPHOSPHATIC 
FERTILIZERS, U. K. 


A number of problems must be solved be- 
fore nitrophosphatic fertilizers (nitric acid 
acidfication of phosphate rock) can be pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom on a commer- 
cial scale, states the British press. Research 
has been intensified and several companies 
have reached the stage of planning field 
trials. 


U. K.’s COPPER-SULFATE OUTPUT 


Production of copper sulfate in the United 
Kingdom in the first quarter of 1951 dropped 
‘to 11,105 long tons from 12,690 in the cor- 
responding period of 1950, states the British 
press. Output in March 1951 was 3,523 tons. 


U. K..’s Imports 


The United Kingdom’s imports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors were slightly 
lower in value in April 1951 than in March, 
according to Board of Trade figures pub- 
lished in the British press. Totals were 
£5,150,000 and £5,230,000, respectively. Re- 
duced imports of potassium chloride and 
carbon black were chiefly responsible, it is 
said. Imports from the United States 
dropped to £1,020,000 in April from £1,220,000 
in March, and those from Germany to £864,- 
000 from £901,000. France, Belgium, and 
South Africa were other major suppliers. 





Imports of essential oils into Venezuela in 
1950 totaled 58,756 kilograms (129,263 
pounds) valued at 1,036,272 bolivares (1 boli- 
var equals $0.2985). 
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Drugs 


AFGHANISTAN Has ACTIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Several important health activities took 
place in Afghanistan during the first 3 
months of 1951. Two officials of the Minis- 
try of Health departed for Europe to attend 
the World Health Organization (WHO) meet- 
ing in Switzerland and purchase drugs and 
medicines. 

The WHO Mission conducted antityphus 
campaigns in both Kandahar and Kabul. 
Afghan teams were trained under the direc- 
tion of two WHO experts and house-to-house 
spraying was carried out extensively in both 
cities. The results of this program were said 
to be highly satisfactory. The incidence of 
typhus in both cities was insignificant as 
compared with former years. The WHO team 
planned to return to Kunduz to repeat its 
antimalarial program there. 

The UNICEF group continued its program 
of milk-feeding children of preschool and 
primary school age in Kabul and planned 
serological and tuberculosis surveys for the 
hospitals and secondary schools of Kabul. 


CINCHONA INDUSTRY IN INDONESIA 


On the basis of volume, cinchona bark 
exported from Indonesia in 1950 was only 75 
percent of 1937-41 prewar average exports. 
In November 1950, 53 of the 64 cinchona 
estates were in production. The planted area 
covered 10,132 hectares, of which 9,468 hec- 
tares were under care and maintenance (1 
hectare=2.471 acres). Production of dry 
cinchona bark totaled 4,888,410 kilograms for 
the first 11 months of 1950, compared with 
6,131,652 kilograms for the same period of 
1949 (1 kilogram —2.2045 pounds). Planta- 
tion production of cinchona bark for the fol- 
lowing periods is indicated in metric tons 
as follows: Prewar, 10,000; 1947, 825; 1948, 
6,921; 1949, 6,499; and 1950, an estimated 
5,000. 

Cinchona-bark exports decreased from 
2,597,821 kilograms, gross weight, in 1949 to 
2,180,276 kilograms in 1950, compared with 
1939 exports of 6,485,000 kilograms. Quinine 
exports, however, tripled in 1950, jumping 
from 68,197 kilograms, gross weight, in 1949 
to 199,508 kilograms in 1950. Exports of 
quinine zoomed in July and remained high 
through November under the influence of 
purchases of Hong Kong buyers. Hong 
Kong shipments, it is stated, were for the 
account of Communist China; the only di- 
rect shipment to China consisted of 6,000 
kilograms, gross weight, in October. 


Essential Oils 


INDONESIAN EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL 


Exports of citronella oil from Indonesia 
during 1950 amounted to 399 metric tons (1 
metric ton=2,205 pounds), as compared 
with 446 tons in 1949 and 3,071 tons in 1939. 
Citronella oil is the most important essential 
oil produced in that country. Exports of 
vetiver and cajuput oils were unimportant. 


Fats & Oils 


MorRE MARGARINE USED IN CANADA 


Margarine manufacture has increased in 
Canada in recent months. Production of 
margarine in the first quarter of 1951 was 
30,200,000 pounds as compared with 27,700,- 
000 pounds in the same quarter of 1950, a 
gain of 9 percent. In April 1951, 9,500,000 
pounds were produced, an increase of 31 per- 
cent as compared with 7,200,000 pounds pro- 
duced in April 1950. Thus in the first 4 
months of 1951 margarine production was 
39,800,000 pounds, 14 percent above the 34,- 
900,000 pounds produced in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. These gains are signifi- 
cant because they are about the first real 
evidence of the wider use of margarine in 
Canada, since it first became legal in Jan- 
uary 1949. 





PRODUCTION OF FATS AND OILS INCREASED, 
SWEDEN 


The 1950 production of fats and oils, ex- 
cluding butter, amounted to 117,600 tons, 
of which 173,400 tons were edible vegetable 
Oils, 14,000 tons linseed oil, 19,700 tons ani- 
mal fats and oils, and 10,500 tons distilled 
tall oil. Total production in previous years 
was 95,900 tons. The anticipated 1951 out- 
put is 127,100 tons. In 1950, butter pro- 
duction reached 111,000 tons. 

Human consumption amounted to 73,800 
tons, of which 64 percent was in the form of 
table margarine. Nonfood industrial con- 
sumption probably exceeded 50,000 tons, of 
which an estimated 25,700 tons was used 
for soap at similar products, and about 20,000 
tons for paint and varnish. 

The oil equivalent of total imports of oil- 
seed and fats and oils amounted to 64,621 
tons; corresponding exports were 46,398 tons. 
Most of the imports were in the form of 
copra and whale oil; exports were principally 
made up of rapeseed and rapeoil. British 
Malacca (Malaya), Mozambique, and Indo- 
nesia were the principal suppliers of copra; 
and Western Germany was the principal des- 
tination of exports. 

Stocks of edible oils increased from 52,200 
tons at the beginning of the year to 63,000 
tons at the end. On the other hand, the 
stocks of certain technical fats and oils de- 
clined. The stock position for edible oils is 
regarded as satisfactory, but that for the 
technical fats and oils is too low. 

Consumption of fats and oils still exceeds 
production, but the difference is small and 
declining. If butter is included, production 
actually equals or exceeds consumption. 
However, the supply of rapeoil is larger than 
the present demand, a fact which motivates 
a substantial international exchange of oils. 

A quantity corresponding to 90,000 tons 
of oilseed from the 1950 crops has been con- 
tracted for sale in 1950-51. Principal coun- 
tries of destination are Western Germany 
and Great Britain. Most of the import of 
oil is likely to be obtained from British 
colonies and territories. The anticipated 
production increase in 1951 appears to be 
offset by correspondingly larger exports of 
rapeseed and rape oil. Imports and con- 
sumption probably will remain approxi- 
mately on the 1950 level. 


Foodstutis 


CANADA’S NEW PRICE SYSTEM FOR 
EVAPORATED MILK 


Evaporated-milk producers in Ontario, 
Canada, received in March a price boost of 
10 cents on each 100 pounds. The differ- 
ential between milk bought for production 
of export products and that bought for the 
production of domestically sold products was 
reestablished in the new agreement. The 
differential had been canceled in the Febru- 
ary agreement. Producers will now be paid 
$3.20 for 3.5 milk used domestically and 
$3.10 for export use. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE EXPORTS INCREASE 


The United States market for Colombian 
coffee, after remaining slow but steady dur- 
ing most of May 1951, began to weaken in 
the latter part of the month. Factors con- 
tributing to a downward trend in the coffee 
market were the generally favorable eco- 
nomic picture, prices tending to decline, 
and rumors of peace in Korea. 

Registrations of coffee during May 1951 
totaled 389,516 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) valued at $29,- 
563,030. 

Exports of coffee from Colombia in the 
first 5 months of 1951 totaled 1,671,073 bags, 
of which 1,532,615 bags went to the United 
States, 89,623 bags to Europe, and 48,835 
bags to other countries. Exports in the first 
5 months of 1950 amounted to 1,370,303 bags. 
Of that amount the United States took 
1,259,032 bags, Europe 66,985 bags, and other 
countries 44,286 bags. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Registration and sale of the remainder of 
$5,600,000 worth of coffee to Germany under 
the 1950 trade agreement has been au- 
thorized by the Banco de la Republica. In 
the early part of June, orders were being 
submitted for shipment in June, July and 
August. The possibilities for the renewal 
of the trade agreement with Germany and 
for conclusion of similar agreements with 
other western European countries are not 
too good, owing to the fact that few of these 
countries are able to offer in quantity the 
articles which are permitted to be imported 
into Colombia. 


CUBAN FRUIT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Cuban citrus-fruit production in the 1951- 
52 crop year, which began June 1, 1951, is 
forecast at about 350,000,000 oranges, 23,- 
000,000 grapefruit, and 55,000,000 limes, or 
17 and 20 percent more and 9 percent less, 
respectively, than production in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Approximately 80,000 to 90,000 standard 
grapefruit crates or a little less than one- 
half of the total Isle of Pines crop will prob- 
ably be exported to the United States during 
the 1951 export season, which will begin 
August 5 and end September 20. The ac- 
tual volume will depend on prices and de- 
mand, particularly in the chief outlet, New 
York, and also in Chicago, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, and other minor export outlets 
in the United States for Cuban grapefruit. 
Some Cuban oranges may be exported duty- 
free to Canada under most-favored-nation 
treatment. With this trade in mind, a fruit 
exporter completed in May 1951 a large 
citrus packing plant with modern equip- 
ment in Habana. 

Cuban imports of citrus fruit amounted 
to 409,328 pounds in 1950 as compared with 
346,279 pounds in 1949 and an average of 
34,132 pounds in 1935-39. 

Lemons from the United States are the 
major citrus item imported by Cuba. Such 
imports in 1950 totaled 241,620 pounds, or 
59 percent of total imports, as compared 
with 182,047 pounds or 52 percent in 1949, 
and an annual average of 14,786 pounds in 
1935-39, or 43 percent of average annual 
imports. 

Cuban exports of citrus fruit during the 
1950 export season as usual consisted almost 
entirely of grapefruit and totaled about 
5,800,000 pounds, valued at nearly $77,000. 
This was 21 percent less in quantity and 23 
percent less in value than exports in the 
preceding season and much less than annual 
average exports in prewar years. 

‘ 


DAIRY-PRODUCT SITUATION, FRANCE 


During the first quarter of 1951, France 
was a net exporter of fluid milk, sweetened 
condensed milk, evaporated milk, and 
cheese, and a net importer of dried milk 
and butter. 

Net exports of fluid milk, mainly to Swit- 
zerland, amounted to 985 tons during the 
first quarter of 1951 as compared with 1,073 
tons during the corresponding period of 1950. 

France increased exvorts of sweetened 
condensed milk from 1,568 tons during the 
first quarter of 1950 to 2,627 tons in the first 
quarter of 1951. All went to French Overseas 
Territories. Imports and exports of dried 
and evaporated milk amounted to less than 
1,000 tons in each category during both 
periods. 

From being a net importer of cheese dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950, France became 
a net exporter—over 2,500 tons—during the 
first quarter of 1951. This switch in foreign 
trade is accounted for by a sharp decrease 
in imports, which dropped from 10,962 tons 
during the first quarter of 1950 to 2,096 tons 
during the first quarter of 1951. Imports 
from Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands 
were reduced to practically nothing, the 
Netherlands share dropping from 1,772 tons 
to 110 tons. Exports showed little change. 

The volume of butter exports did not vary 
much—316 tons during the first quarter of 
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1951 against 335 tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1950. The most noticeable change in 
imports was in sources, New Zealand replac- 
ing Denmark as the main supplier. The 
quantities received from New Zealand ac- 
counted for 58 percent of the total supplies, 
and the share of Denmark was reduced from 
57 percent in 1950 to 5 percent in 1951. 


SWEET-ALMOND PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
FRENCH MOROCCO 


Sweet-almond production, shelled basis, 
in the French Zone of Morocco in 1951 (crop 
to be harvested in late August 1951) will be 
about equal to the 1950 output of 3,500 
metric tons, according to a preliminary of- 
ficial estimate. 

Exports of sweet shelled almonds in the 
period September 1950 through March 1951 
amounted to 3,448 metric tons, of which Ger- 
many took 1,497 tons, Great Britain 1,014 
tons, France and French Territories 846 tons, 
the United States 70 tons, and other coun- 
tries 21 tons. 

One Casablanca exporter stated that sweet 
almonds of export quality could be quoted 
for export to the United States at the end 
of May 1951 as low as $80 per metric quintal 
(1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds). Ex- 
porters are allowed to retain, or transfer to 
a third person, 25 percent of the dollars 
earned (so-called EFAC accounts). 

The most noteworthy marketing develop- 
ments of the season have been the emergence 
of Western Germany as Morocco’s principal 
purchaser and the return of Great Britain 
to the Moroccan almond market on a big 
scale. 

Trade sources report that no difficulties 


have been encountered in finding export 
markets. 


GUATEMALAN DAIRY-PRODUCT IMPORTS 


Imports of dairy products into Guatemala 
in 1950 amounted to 1,422 metric tons, 
valued at $1,179,145 as follows: 1,032 tons of 
dried powdered milk and cream, without ad- 
mixture of other substances, valued at $833,- 
255, of which the United States supplied 977 
tons, valued at $798,729; 122 tons of dried 
milk and cream, mixed with other sub- 
stances, value $205,021; 149 tons of evapo- 
rated or condensed milk or cream, value $46,- 
023, of which the United States supplied 133 
tons, valued at $42,119; 29 tons of butter, 
value $34,514, of which 26 tons valued at 
$31,816 came from the United States; and 
90 tons of cheese, value $60,332, of which the 


United States supplied 61 tons, valued at 
$33,644. 


IRELAND’S SUGAR SITUATION 


A total of 86,589 tons of refined beet sugar 
was derived from the 1950 sugar-beet crop, 
as compared with 88,633 tons from the 1949 
crop. Sugar content was up to the 1949 
average of 17 percent. The extraction rate 
at all factories averaged 85.3 percent. 

Completion of the 1950-51 sugar opera- 
tions were delayed because of the effects of 
the late harvest and of the year-end trans- 
port strike which held up beet deliveries to 
the country’s four sugar factories. 

In the calendar year 1950, a total of 86,614 
tons of beet sugar was refined, representing 
portions of the 1949-50 and 1950-51 opera- 
tions. In the calendar year 1949, production 
of beet sugar, representing the like portions 
of the 1948-49 and 1949-50 campaigns, to- 
taled 83,808 tons. 

Sugar refined from raw-cane imports in 
the calendar year 1950 amounted to 36,994 
tons, as against 14,436 tons refined from raw- 
sugar imports in 1949. 

Consumption of all categories of sugar, 
domestic and industrial, totaled 135,896 tons 
in 1950, as compared with 108,415 tons con- 
sumed in 1949. Sixty-four percent of 1950 
consumption was met by beet sugar refined 
in that year. Three-quarters of the balance 
of requirements was met by raw-sugar im- 
ports refined in the country, the rest being 
filled by refined sugar imported from Great 


Britain, the Dominican Republic, and Tai- 
wan (Formosa). 

The domestic ration for one person each 
was maintained at 12 ounces of sugar, the 
same as it was in 1949. In 1950, 53,305 tons 
were thus consumed, as compared with 53,936 
tons required in 1949 to meet the ration. 
In both years, rationed quantities were sup- 
plied at the subsidized retail price of 4d. a 
pound. The decline in rationed consump- 
tion in 1950 was accounted for by the with- 
drawal of extra rations at the subsidized 
price to hospitals, schools, the diplomatic 
corps, and other organized groups. 

Supplies of sugar at unsubsidized prices 
were freely available over and above the ra- 
tion in 1950. A total of 82,591 tons so 
consumed consisted of sales direct to house- 
holders, to catering establishments, and par- 
ticularly to manufacturing consumers. 
Quantities utilized by those categories ex- 
ceeded comparable 1949 consumption (54,- 
479 tons) by 52 percent. 

About 27,800 hundredweight of sugar was 
exported in 1950 in jams, jellies and other 
sugar products. 

Imports of refined and unrefined sugar in 
1950 amounted to 177,209 hundredweight. 

In the early part of 1951, it was stated that 
74,000 tons of Cuban raw sugar had been 
purchased for delivery before June 30, at an 
average price of £47/10s. per ton, landed at 
Dublin, from which it was expected that 
67,000 tons of refined sugar would be derived. 

Domestic sugar-beet production only par- 
tially satisfies consumption requirements, 
therefore imports are necessary. The trend 
is toward greater home production to re- 
duce dollar expenditure on imports, at the 
same time providing farmers with a useful 
cash crop with valuable stock feed by-prod- 
ucts. 

Production, importation, and sale of sugar 
are vested in the Irish Sugar Co., a semi- 
official concern, and sugar prices are fixed 
by Government order above or below eco- 
nomic levels according to consumer category. 


LEBANESE CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION 
INCREASES 


The 1950-51 Lebanese citrus-fruit crop is 
estimated at 64,000 metric tons, a gain of 
64 percent as compared with the 39,000 tons 
produced in the 1949-50 crop year. Produc- 
tion of oranges amounted to 45,000 tons in 
the 1950—51 crop year, a gain of 80 percent as 
compared with the 25,000 tons produced in 
1949-50. Lemon production totaled 15,000 
tons, an increase of 50 percent over the 10,000 
tons in 1949-50. This increase is attributed 
to favorable weather. 

Exports of oranges in 1950 to countries 
other than Syria increased 215 percent and 
those of lemons 70 percent over 1949 exports. 
About 8,900 tons of oranges and 2,000 tons 
of lemons were exported during the last 
three quarters of 1950, mainly to Czechoslo- 
vakia and Italy; and approximately 17,000 
tons of oranges and 1,500 tons of lemons were 
exported during the first quarter of 1951, 
mainly to Syria. 

The Lebanese Government issued on De- 
cember 26, 1950, a decree whereby it under- 
takes to refund to citrus-fruit exporters the 
amount of customs duties collected on their 
shipments by the Syrian Customs. By 
March 31, 1951, the Lebanese Government 
had paid to Lebanese exporters the sum of 
L£799,545 in such a subsidy. (The average 
free market rate of exchange during 1950 
was L£3.42—$1 United States currency. The 
official rate of exchange, which is used by the 
Customs in valuing imported goods, is 
L£2.21=$1.) 


MEXIcO’s FOREIGN TRADE IN POULTRY AND 
Ecc PRODUCTS 


Mexico’s foreign trade in poultry and egg 
products consists almost entirely of impor- 
tation of baby chicks and of eggs, including 
fresh, frozen, and powdered. The export 
trade is almost nonexistent at the present. 
Small quantities of live poultry are exported, 
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and in the past some eggs have been shipped 
out. 

Although fresh eggs were the most im- 
portant poultry product imported in 1945, 
1946, and 1947, baby chicks have been by far 
the most significant import since 1948, 
1,237,607 having been brought in in 1950, or 
about the same as were imported in 1949. 
Nearly all of these chicks came from the 
United States, only about 2,000 having been 
imported from Cuba and Guatemala in 1950. 
Smaller imports due to disease in 1950 are 
expected to result in a serious shortage of 
poultry meat in the coming months. 

In 1950, imports of eggs increased tre- 
mendously, a result of the Government’s 
efforts to keep prices down. More than 211 
metric tons of fresh eggs and 200 tons of 
frozen eggs were imported in comparison 
with 42 metric tons of fresh eggs and 71 
tons of frozen eggs in 1949. Imports of 
powdered eggs increased to 22.5 metric tons 
in 1950 from 18.5 tons in 1949. 

Of the 743 fighting cocks imported into 
Mexico in 1950, 640 came from the United 
States and the remainder from Cuba, Spain, 
and Guatemala, in that order. In 1949, 360 
fighting cocks were imported. 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PANAMA 


Production of cacao in Panama in 1951 by 
the Republic’s principal cacao-producing 
company is estimated at 3,075,000 pounds. 
This company, which accounts for 90 to 95 
percent of the country’s cacao exports, had 
previously estimated its 1951 crop from its 
plantations in Panama and Costa Rica, 
along the Panamanian border, at 4,000,000 
pounds. The decrease is attributed to pod- 
rot disease caused by unfavorable weather. 

The company’s carry-over stock at the end 
of the first quarter of 1951 was 119,763 
pounds of cacao. 

Exports of cacao from Panama in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 487,500 pounds, 
valued at $176,313, all going to the United 
States. In addition, shipments of two 
Panamanian concerns (engaged in purchas- 
ing cacao beans from scattered growers in 
the Bocas del Toro region) during the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to 50,550 pounds, 
valued at $16,876. This represents a volume 
decrease of 76 percent from the 215,400 
pounds exported by these two companies 
during the fourth quarter of 1950. The 
chief cause for decreased exports Was un- 
seasonable weather, causing the fruit to rot 
on the trees. Of secondary importance is 
the fact that the first quarter of the year 
is considered a lighter cacao-producing 
period. 


Corn To BE STOCKPILED, URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Government has an- 
nounced that it will buy and _ stockpile 
20,000 metric tons (about 10 percent) of the 
current bumper corn crop at 10 pesos (con- 
trolled rate of the Uruguayan peso is $0.5263 
and commercial free rate is $0.4082) per 100 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
This stockpile would be released or withheld 
from the market to iron out sharp price 
fluctuations, as no official minimum price 
is being set on corn. 


General Products 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CuUBA’s BooOK CLUB 
DISAPPOINTING 


Subscriber interest in Cuba’s only book 
club has not come up to expectations dur- 
ing the past year. Only 700 to 800 new con- 
tracts have been signed since March 1950. 
Present subscribers total between 2,700 and 
2,800. 

Sponsors point out that although they 
would like to increase the membership of 
the club, it is a subsidiary operation. Their 
principal interest is selling encyclopedias 
and sets of technical books on the install- 
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ment plan, and their advertising and sales 
budgets are directed to this end. 

Books issued by the club—all novels—in- 
clude some old United States best sellers 
translated into Spanish under arrangements 
with the publishers. Most of the novels 
distributed, however, are by Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, or Latin-American writers 
and have never been included in any United 
States best-seller list. 


BRAZIL A NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE FIELD 


Potential newspaper and magazine au- 
diences in Brazil exceed 12,000,000 readers 
for each medium, as reported by the Brazil- 
ian Institute of Public Opinion and 
Statistics. 

There are 1,160 newspapers in Brazil with 
a total circulation of 3,175,000 copies and 
317 magazines with an estimated circulation 
of 3,068,000. The readership figures are 
based on an average of four readers for each 
issue. The magazine “O Cruzeiro,” which 
claims a circulation of 250,000, reportedly 
has the largest circulation for a single 
magazine. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS 


Large quantities of rosin purchased in 1950 
continued to arrive in the Netherlands in 
the first quarter of 1951. Imports of pine 
rosin amounted to 7,000 metric tons in that 
period; imports of turpentine also were 
heavy—870 tons. A shipment of 345 tons 
of turpentine from the Soviet Union was 
the first from that source since World War 
II. 

Consumers of naval stores show little in- 
terest in buying; they have fairly large 
stocks and expect prices to decline. 


TURPENTINE IMPROVEMENT STUDIED, 
NORWAY 


Several sulfate-pulp mills in southeastern 
Norway are investigating means of improving 
the quality and increasing production of tur- 
pentine, states the foreign press. The joint 
enterprise is known as A-S Norsk Sulfapro- 
dukter, Moss. 


NAVAL-STORES SITUATION, PORTUGAL 


Production of naval stores in Portugal 
reaches a seasonal peak during the summer 
months after the beginning of the new year 
on May 15 and stocks are replenished. Proc- 
essing factories work at capacity during the 
period of large-scale tapping. With cooler 
weather in October, tapping ceases and proc- 
essing declines. Exports of naval stores in 
1951 are expected to be high because of the 
world market situation. Stocks on hand in 
the first part of 1951 were low and exports 
declined. 


Paints & Pigments 


CANADA’S LITHOPONE SUPPLIES 


Canadian stocks of lithopone dwindled in 
the latter part of 1950, and imports have not 
been sufficient to meet demands of paint 
manufacturers. The market is considered 
likely to be more upset as the defense pro- 
gram takes larger quantities of titanium 
dioxide and zinc and its salts, since manu- 
facturers of products using these materials 
will seek lithopone as a replacement. 

It is reported that supplies of lithopone 
from Germany are sold out for a year and 
that orders were not being accepted in Bel- 
gium before the end of May 1951. 


SOURCES OF ZINC WHITE, SWEDEN 


Swedish paint and varnish industries need 
10,000 metric tons of zinc white in the latter 
part of 1951, states a foreign chemical jour- 
nal. Half of this quantity is to be obtained 
from domestic sources; manufacturers are 





attempting to buy the remainder from Bel- 
gium and Germany. Lithopone is being im- 
ported in sufficient amounts from Poland 
and the Netherlands, it is said. 


Most OF SHANGHAI’s (CHINA) PLANTS 
OPERATING 


Shanghai’s Oils and Paints Guild has 38 
factories, 12 of them newly established, states 
the Chinese press. Most of the plants are in 
operation, but production averages only 30 
to 40 percent of maximum capacity, it is 
said. 


Radio, Television 


TV CoLor EXPERIMENTS, U. K. 


The progress made in colored television 
experiments at the BBC research station at 
Kingswood, Warren (Surrey), England, was 
described in an article published recently in 
the Daily Telegraph. 

The BBC is continuing its work on a sys- 
tem which involves the use of spinning disks 
both in front of the camera lens and the 
receiving screen, states the article. During 
the past year the camera disk has been re- 
duced in diameter from about 3 feet to 4 
inches and an ordinary television focusing 
camera is now being used. A member of 
the staff, sitting under a colored umbrella 
was televised from an open-air roof studio, 
The picture was seen on a small monitor 
screen. Sunshine made a big difference in 
the brightness and effectiveness of the colors, 
but on the whole the results did not seem 
up to the quality attained by CBS. The 
BBC is concerned with fundamental prob- 
lems of research and not so much with the 
design of receivers and transmitters. Other 
systems are to be tested, including an all- 
electronic “dot interlace’”’ system. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


Soap SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Consumption of soap in Australia has in- 
creased more than 55 percent since 1939. 
Pressed soaps are in greater demand, and the 
market for powders, flakes, and chips has 
increased fourfold. 

The industry’s 98 firms have 101 plants; 
large establishments are concentrated in 
New South Wales and Victoria. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of capacity is meeting de- 
mand. Both imports and exports of soap 
are smail. 


Soap OvuTPUT IN SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Plants in the Shanghai area, China, pro- 
duced 1,078,800 cases of soap in 1950 (120 
cakes per case), states the Chinese press. 
Output in the first quarter of 1951 was 12 
percent greater than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1950, it is said. 


Textiles 


SWEDEN’S Woo. INDUSTRY ADJUSTS TO 
HIGHER PRODUCTION MATERIALS 


Consumer prices of fabrics and commer- 
cial yarns have advanced as much as 75 per- 
cent in the past year. Prices of wool fabrics 
are negotiated by manufacturers and the 
State Price Control Board biannually on the 
basis of wool quotations prevailing 5 or 6 
months before the production period. As 
a result of the considerable decline in wool 
prices during April and May of this year, 
factory prices for the production period be- 
ginning October 1 are not expected to rise 
drastically. 

Although increased quantities of rayon 
and reused wool were used in 1950 in an 
attempt to hold the line on the price of 
manufactured wool products, Sweden’s pro- 
duction figures for that year fell below the 
1949 totals. A decrease of 500 tons of yarns 
and 520 tons of fabrics and felts reduced 
totals to 28,950 tons and 14,360 tons, re- 
spectively. 
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Turkish-Brazilian Civil 
Aviation Accord Ratified 


The Turkish-Brazilian Civil Aviation Ac- 
cord signed on September 21, 1950, was rati- 
fied by the Grand National Assembly on May 
28, 1951, states a report from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Ankara. The agreement became 
effective on June 4, the date on which it 
was published in Official Gazette, No. 7825. 
The accord is understood to be of the Ber- 
muda type. 


Conference Lines Announce 
Higher Freight Rates 


Freight rates on shipments made by the 
Conference Lines from Europe and Great 
Britain to and from the Union of South 
Africa and Mozambique were increased, ef- 
fective July 1, according to an announcement 
from Pretoria, South Africa. The details of 
this increase have not been made public. 


Experimental Radio Station 
Inaugurated in Tanganyika 


Tanganyika’s Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs inaugurated experimental broad- 
casts in Dar es Salaam on June 7. These 
broadcasts are part of the country’s 1951 
social-development program, for which £10,- 
000 ($28,000) is provided in the budget. 

The Department also plans to install radio 
sets at various centers in the African section 
of Dar es Salaam, which, together with 
privately owned radios, will give a wide cov- 
erage to thé programs. 

Inauguration of this broadcasting from 
Dar es Salaam is expected to keep the African 
population better informed as to current 
events than has been possible in the past. 


Rio and Sao Paulo Extend 
Power Rationing Six Months 


The Brazilian Council for Electric Energy 
has extended the rationing of electricity in 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which would 
have expired on June 30, for another 6-month 
period, ending December 31, 1951. 

The resolution was taken in accordance 
with a request of the Brazilian Traction, 
Light, & Power Co. which stressed that com- 
pletion of the supplementary power projects 
at Ribeirao das Lages and Santa Cecilia may 
take several months. 


India-Japan Cargo 
Service Resumed 


Arrival of the Japanese steamship Shumko 
Maru of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line in the 
port of Bombay on June 27 marked the re- 
Sumption of cargo service between India and 
Japan after a lapse of more than 9 years. 
The vessel carried 800 tons of general mer- 
chandise, including raw silk, paper, textile 
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goods, and machinery. The Shumko Maru, 
a 6,868-ton freighter built at the Shimizu 
shipyard in Japan, reached Bombay after 
touching Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Singapore, and 
Madras. From Bombay the vessel left for 
Karachi, Pakistan, to unload general cargo. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, said to be one 
of the largest shipping lines, is planning in 
conjunction with the Mitsui Line, another 
leading shipping company, a joint schedule 
of regular monthly sailings between Japan 
and India. 

The Osaka Shoshen Kaisha, another ship- 
ping line which operated services to India 
before World War II, is also planning regular 
cargo service between Japanese ports and 
Bombay. 


Passenger Liner Launched 
At Belfast Shipyards 


The Kenya Castle, the second in a series 
of three passenger ships for the Union Castle 
Lines, was launched by Harland and Wolff, 
Ltd., at their Belfast shipyards on June 21, 
1951. The vessel is of 17,300 gross tons and 
will be used in the Round Africa Service. It 
is expected that the vessel will make her 
maiden voyage early in 1952. 

The Kenya Castle is a sister ship of the 
Rhodesia Castle and the two are identical 
except for a variation in interior decoration. 
A third ship of similar type is under con- 
struction and should be ready for service 
before the end of 1952. 


New Radio Station 
Inaugurated at Seville, Spain 


Spain’s Minister of Education inaugu- 
rated Radio Nacional’s new 8-kilowatt me- 
dium-wave transmitter in Seville on May 29. 
In his speech, the Minister promised future 
developments that would include a new 
radio transmitter in Barcelona, television, 
and four short-wave 100-kilowatt trans- 
mitters in Madrid. Two of the latter 
transmitters may be operated in parallel to 
create the most powerful short-wave trans- 
mitter in the world. 


Italian Commission To Study 
Road and Rail Transport 
Coordination 


The Italian Minister of Transport has an- 
nounced the formation of a commission to 
study the technical and economic factors of 
the land transportation problem and to sub- 
mit recommendations for a coordination of 
road and railway transport policy. 

At the first meeting of the commission, 
Minister Campilli declared that it was the 
commission’s task to: (1) Compare the costs 
to the public of motor and railway transport, 
(2) determine the convenience and advisa- 
bility of replacing railway service with bus 
and truck facilities, and (3) ascertain 
whether new highways or railways should be 
constructed. The Minister went on to say 
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that the commission was being entrusted 
with laying a foundation to deal with the 
complex problem of coordination between 
road and rail, which if not solved would 
continue to cause increasing damage to the 
domestic economy. He indicated that the 
problem called for a new distribution of 
activities between motor and railway trans- 
port, according to their particular character- 
istics, and for a determination of the legal 
status of the various transport agencies. 
Recently, in the presentation of the Min- 
istry of Transport budget for fiscal 1951-52, 
Senator Guido Corbellini reiterated the need 
for a healthy economic policy concerning 
land transportation and called for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent body having both 
political and technical powers in the field. 
He mentioned that no action had yet been 
taken on a bill introduced in the Chamber 
of Deputies on September 3, 1949, which 
would set up a Superior Transport Council 
in an effort to correct the present lack of 
coordination between means of transport. 


New Highway Aids Honduran 
Coffee District 


A factor of importance in the present and 
future development of Honduras was the 
formal opening in May of the highway from 
La Esperanza, Department of Intibuca, to 
Marcala, Department of La Paz. This high- 
way permits the hauling of produce of the 
Marcala region, which includes some of the 
finest coffee-producing areas of Honduras, 
overland to Tegucigalpa via La Esperanza, 
Siguatepeque, and Comayagua or to the rail- 
head at Potrerillos for export via Puerto Cor- 
tes. In addition, the highway is an 
important link in the planned Eastern 
Highway which is to run from San Pedro 
Sula through Santa Rosa de Copan, Gracias, 
and La Esperanza. 

Construction of the rest of the Eastern 
Highway continued as rapidly as funds per- 
mitted, with crews pushing forward from 
the city of La Paz to Marcaia, from La Es- 
peranza towards Gracias, and from Gracias 
in both directions to La Esperanza and Santa 
Rosa de Copan. 

Further impetus to the highway program 
was provided by the announcement that in 
the fiscal year 1951-52, ending June 30, the 
Honduran Government had budgeted 3,500,- 
000 lempiras for the highway system, as 
opposed to 2,756,320 lempiras for the fiscal 
year 1950-51. (1 lempira=US$0.50.) This 
sum is an increase of 744,680 lempiras, or 
nearly 27 percent, over the preceding year- 


Recent Developments in 
Burma’s Civil Aviation 


The recovery of a large portion of Burma 
by government forces during 1950 and the 
restoration of major surface transportation 
routes have reduced the relative importance 
of air transportation. The volume of freight 
carried by air, in particular, has been cut to 
a fraction of the level prevailing during the 
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Next British Machine Tool 
Show to Take Place in 1952 


The next British Machine Tool and Engi- 
neering Exhibition will be held at Olympia, 
London, September 17 to October 4, 1952. 

Exhibitors taking part in this event will 
include manufacturers and importers of 
metalworking machine tools, woodworking 
machinery, furnaces, welding equipment, 
grinding wheels, small tools, and equipment. 

At the last show, held in 1948, 223 firms 
exhibited their goods in an area totaling 
2,071,000 square feet before nearly 125,000 
persons. 

Persons interested in the next show may 
contact the Machine Tool Traders Associa- 
tion, Victoria House, Southampton Row, Lon- 
don W. C. 1., England, or through the 
Commercial Department, British Embassy, 
3100 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington,D.C. 


German Toy Fair 


Sets 1952 Dates 


The dates of the third German Toy Fair, 
to take place in Nurenberg, have been set as 
March 2 to 7, 1952, according to a recent 
communication from the U. S. Consulate 
General at Munich. 

Interested persons may communicate either 
directly with the Deutschen Spielwaren- 
Fachmesse a. G. m. b. H., Schoppershofstrasse 
82-84, Nurenberg, Germany, or with Mr. Henri 
Abt, Director, German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Office, Suite 6921, Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Portuguese Industrial Fair 


Included Colonial Exhibits 


The 1951 Portuguese Industries Fair, which 
opened in Lisbon on May 26 under sponsor- 
ship of the Portuguese Industrial Association 
and the Oporto Association, encompassed 
not only national industrial and consumer 
goods but also products of the territories 
under the jurisdiction of Portugal. 

Represented at this event were about 240 
domestic firms, 33 firms from Angola, 52 from 
Mozambique, and 25 from Sao Tome and 
Principe. The principal industries repre- 
sented were metallurgy and textiles. Ex- 
hibits included working samples of textile 
looms, domestic-built elevators, tool grinders, 
heavy cranes for seaport duty, cork and rub- 
ber products, cement, glass and chinaware, 
jewelry, medical supplies, and food products. 
Firms from the colonies showed samples of 
such prime materials as wood, oilseeds, min- 
erals, coffee, cacao, and sisal hemp. These 
displays were viewed by an average of 10,000 
persons a day. At this rate of attendance, 
fair officials expected to keep the fair open 
until July 1, although it had been scheduled 
to close on June 9. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from the Portuguese Industrial 
Association, Lisbon, Portugal, or through the 
Office of the Commercial Attaché, Embassy of 
Portugal, 2125 Kalorama Road, Washington 
8, D. C. 
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List of Fairs and Exhibitions 


1951 dates 


May 5—Sept. 30 
July 2—Aug. 25 
July 3—Aug. 12 
July 20-Aug. 10 
July 27—Aug. 5 
Aug. 3-18 

Aug. 4—11- 
Aug. 4—19-_- 
Aug. S—18 

Aug. 8—18_- 
Aug. 11-20 
Aug. 16-19 
Aug. 18-22 és 
Aug. 20—25 
Aug. 20—Sept. 20 
Aug. 20—Sept. 20 
Aug. 22-26 
Aug. 24—Sept. 2 
Aug. 25-—Sept. 9 
Sept. 1-0 

Sept. 1-10 
Sept. 1-16 
Sept. 1-16 
Sept. 2-6 

Sept. 2-7 

Sept. 5-10 
Sept. 6-16 
Sept. 8-23 
Sept. S-23 
Sept. 8-25 
Sept. 9-11 
Sept. 9-16 
Sept. 10-14 
Sept. 11-20 
Sept. 11-13 
Sept. 12-25 
Sept. 14-23 
Sept. 15-30 
Sept. 15—Oct. 1-. 
Sept. 16-18 
Sept. 16—-Oct. 3 
Sept. 17—29 
Sept. 20—30 
Sept. 21-29 
Sept. 22-Oct. 7 
Sept. 23-—Oct. 7 
Sept. 24—Oct. 7 
Sept. 29—Oct. 4 
Sept. 29—Oct. 7 
Sept. 29—Oct. 14 
Sept. 29—-Oct. 14 
Oct. 2-23 

Oct. 4-14 

Oct. 4-14 

Oct. 4-14 

Oct. 6—14 

Oct. 6-21 

Oct. 6-21 

Oct. 15-19 

Oct. 17-27 

Oct. 18—Nov. 1 
Oct. 28—Nov 4 
Nov. 5-11 

Nov. 10-17 
Nov. 14—28 
Nov. 17—25 
Nov. 17—Dec. 2 
Dec.* 

Dec. 1-10 

Dec. 3-7 

1952 dates 
qan.°...... 

Feb. 2-29 

Feb. 9—Mar. 24 
Mar. 1—Apr. 6 
Mar. 2-7 7 
Mar.* 


Mar. 21—May 17 
Mar. 22—Apr. 6- 


Apr. 
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28. 


Spring*-_-_- 
*Exact dates not yet available. 


International Modern Architecture and Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts 
Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 

International Modern Silverware Exhibition, Venice, Italy. 

International Building Construction Exhibition, Hanover, Germany. 

International Hotel Equipment and Technique Fair, Rimini, Italy. 

Export and Industries Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 

Seventh National Exhibition of Ordinary and Vintage Wines, Sienna, Italy. 

National Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, Brisbane, Australia. 

International Sports and Tourist Fair, Trento, Italy. 

International Festival of Films for Children, Venice, Italy. 

International Scientific Films and Documentary Art Films, Venice, Italy. 

Commercial and Industrial Fair, Leopoldville, Belgian. Congo. 

German Watches and Clocks Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, CG rmany. 

International Postage Stamp Show, Riccione, Italy. 

Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 

International Cinematographic Art Exhibition, Venice, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

International Dental Exhibition, Hamburg, Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 

St. Erik’s International Trade Fair, Stockholm, Sweden. 

International Film Show 16-mm Motion Picture, Brescia, Italy. 

International Machine-Tool Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

International Sewing-Machine Show, Pavia, Italy. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Eastern Germany. 

International Fashion Festival, Venice, Italy. 

International Automobile Show, Berlin, Germany. 

International Industries Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

International Levant Fair, Bari, Italy. 

International Trade Fair (Textiles and Apparel), Cologne, Germany. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

Sixth National Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Houston, Tex., U. S. A. 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

National Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

International Preserved Foods and Packaging Exhibition, Parma, Italy. 

International Leather Exposition, Paris, France. 

International Sample Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

International Trade Fair, Marseilles, France 

International Trade Fair (Household and Ironwares), Cologne, Germany. 

International Fair, Salonika, Greece. 

Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 

International Sample Fair, Bolzano, Italy. 

International Philatelic Exposition, Toronto, Canada. 

International Technical Show, Turin, Italy. 

International Timber (Wood Products and 
Lyon, France. 

International Road Material Exhibition, Lisbon, Portugal. 

International Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Exhibition, London, 

International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

International Nautical Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Trade Fair, Lugano, Switzerland. 

International Sample Fair, Naples, Italy. 

International Packaging, Handling Method, Display, and Distribution Exhibi 
tion, Paris, France. 

International Automobile, Cycle, and Sports Exhibition, Paris, France. 

International Bottling Materials and Related Industries Exhibition, 
France. 

ANUGA, General Foodstuffs and Luxury 

German Industry Show, 


Woodworking Tools) Exhibition, 


England. 


Paris, 


Food Exhibition, Cologne, Germany. 
sSerlin, Germany. * 


International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium. 
National Metal Exposition and Congress (International), Detroit, Mich., 
U.S.A 


International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 

International Western Trade Show, Turin, Italy. 

International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, N. Y., 
a ae 


International Cycle and Motoreycle Exhibition, London, England. 
International Building Exhibition, London, England. 

International Leather Industry Show, Milan, Italy. 
Industrial and Agricultural Fair (International), 
International Industries Fair, Bombay, India. 
International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Milan, Italy. 
International Agricultural Machinery Exposition, London, 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


England. 


Annual Salon de l’Automobile et du Cycle, Brussels, 
International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay. India. 
International Industrial Machinery Exhibition, New Delhi, India. 
International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 

German Toy Fair, Nurenberg, Germany. 

American Society of Tool Engineers-Biennial Exhibition, Chicago, IIL, U. S. A- 
Royal Adelaide Exhibition, Adelaide, Australia. 
International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill... U. S. A. 
International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 
International Automobile Exhibition (Biennial), 


selgium. 


Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
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1952 dates 
Spring* 
Spring* 
Spring* 
Spring* 


International Technical Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Light Industries Fair (International), Hanover, Germany. 
International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
International Automobile Show, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Spring* Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hanover, Germany. 
April* International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 


Apr. 26—May 11 
Apr. 19-29 
Apr. 26—May 1 
Apr. 26—May 1 
May*_---- 


International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 

Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. 

1 International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

7 Queensland Industries Fair, Brisbane, Australia. 
“Conquest of the Desert’? Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 


May* Swedish Industries Fair, Giteborg, Sweden. 

May 5-16 British Industries Fair, London-Birmingham, England. 

May 6—9 International Lighting Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

May 17—June 2 International Trade Fair, Paris, France. ; 

May 18-21 Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition, San Francisco, Calif., 
i ie ae 

Summer* International Exposition of Communications, Munich, Germany. 

June* International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 

June 2-15 Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

June 4-14 Mechanical Handling Exhibition and Convention, Olympia, London, England. 

Fall* Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. ' 

Sept. 17—Oct. 4 International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England. 

Dec. 1—6 


york, N. ¥., U0. B. & 
*Exact dates not yet available. 


Twentieth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, New 
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“air lift’’ of 1949, when the government held 
only the few principal cities. As surface 
transportation, however, remains slow, irreg- 
ular, and unsafe, passenger traffic by air has 
declined only moderately. The reduction in 
the scope of aviation operations has allowed 
the termination of service by all of the con- 
tract carriers, which flourished during the 
height of the insurrection. The last of these 
to retire from the scene was Air Burma, which 
terminated its services and disposed of its 
planes to the Burmese Army in October 1950. 
The Union of Burma Airways (UBA), a gov- 
ernmental concern, is thus the only com- 
mercial airline now operating internal serv- 
ices in Burma. It has also recently in- 
augurated international services to Bangkok 
and Chittagong (East Pakistan). 

In the field of international aviation the 
most significant development has been the 
project for the enlargement and improvement 
of Mingaladon (Rangoon) Airport to the 
highest international standards. Work on 
this project was initiated in December 1950, 
and was scheduled for completion by June 
1952, but it is now believed that it will take 
nearly a year longer. The probable cost will 
also be about double the 17,000,000 rupees 
($3,600,000) originally estimated. 


Telecommunication Expansion 
Program Nearing End in Syria 


Syria progressed considerably in moderniz- 
ing and expanding its telecommunication 
system in 1950. By the end of the year 
automatic telephones were operating effec- 
tively in Damascus, Homs, and Latakia and 
had been installed in Aleppo and Hama. 
Telegraph circuits were increased; Arabic 
and English teleprinters and perforators and 
high-speed Morse instruments were ordered. 
Although there are still no direct radiotele- 
graph circuits between Syria and Europe and 
America, negotiations between the Syrian 

Government and a United States company 
for a direct New York-Damascus circuit, 
using teleprinters (or alternatively Morse) 
had reached an advanced stage by the end of 
the year. The transmitting station is com- 
plete, and the receiving station is under con- 
struction. Operations are expected to com- 
mence by August 1951. For short-wave ratio 
programs, a 7!2-kw. and two 20-kw. transmit- 
ters were completed by the end of 1950 but 
were not put into operation. 

These improvements about complete the 
original postwar program of the Post, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph Department, at a cost 
of about S£29,200,000. Although plans for 
the future are still under consideration, fur- 
ther expansion is expected in 1951 to meet 
the needs of a growing economy. 
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Dignitaries Attend Ceremonies 
Starting Lempa River Dam 


The first official pouring of concrete on 
Guayabo Dam of El Salvador’s important 
Lempa River hydroelectric project took place 
on June 21. The event was marked with 
appropriate ceremonies which were attended 
by the President, Cabinet, other high offi- 
cials, and members of the diplomatic corps. 
The target date for completion of this 
30,000-kw. project is May 1953. 


Malta’s Decreasing Water 
Supply Becomes Alarming 


Malta’s water supply is deteriorating daily 
both in quantity and salinity. The reserves 
which on April 1, 1951, stood at 47,100,000 
gallons, dropped to 42,800,000 gallons in June. 
Through strict economy measures, the daily 
consumption has decreased from 5,100,000 
gallons to 4,700,000 gallons. However, this 
decrease is insufficient, as the total daily 
yield from the sea-level table and springs 
amounts to 4,500,000 gallons with the result 
that the reserves must be drawn upon. Cer- 
tain areas at. high levels are supplied water 
for only 2 or 3 hours a day, and it is ex- 
pected the Island will have even more rigid 
restrictions imposed within the near future. 


Overpumping has been resorted to in all sea- 
level table stations. 

As late as 1948-49 farmers were supplied 
18,000,000 gallons of water annually for irri- 
gation purposes. The present allotment is 
6,000,000 and this amount may be further 
reduced. 

The Government is studying a scheme for 
purifying sewage for irrigation purposes. 

Since last year the salinity of the water at 
Wied-il-Kbir has increased from 58 parts of 
chloride iron per 100,000 gallons to 78 parts, 
and that at Ta Qali has increased from 49 
parts of chloride iron to 65. As an initial 
remedial step the Government has appro- 
priated £15,000 for water development in the 
Upper Coralline Areas. 


Revised Regulations for Interna- 
tional Charter Air Services by 
Canadian Air Carriers 


The Canadian Air Transport Board has 
issued a revised circular No. 11 regulating 
international charter air services by Cana- 
dian carriers. All Class 3 operators (Irregu- 
lar Specific Point Air Carriers) have received 
Class 9-4 licenses, which permit them to 
operate international nonscheduled, air- 
charter services subject to certain restric- 
tions as to territorial limits and disposable 
load of the aircraft. The latter in most in- 
stances is held to be 6,000 pounds. 

Permission for the operation of an inter- 
national nonscheduled charter flight using 
aircraft with a disposable load exceeding 
6,000 pounds may be authorized by the ATB. 
The air carrier may not establish regularity, 
or intimate, through advertising, that serv- 
ice is scheduled. In general, passenger per- 
mits will be granted only when the Board is 
satisfied that the proposed flight or flights 
involve a genuine “group charter.” 

Cargo flights may be permitted in areas 
not directly serviced by a scheduled Cana- 
dian air carrier; if the commodity moved is 
not suitable for carriage by a scheduled 
operator; or if the service is proved to be 
a necessary supplement to a scheduled serv- 
ice. Cargo or passenger flights in an area 
served by a scheduled carrier, to which that 
carrier has no objection, will be approved 
by the Board when it is satisfied that such 
flight or flights are in the public interest. 





Commerce: 


Foreign Service Reports Series 


Multilithed copies of the following unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are available for consultation—not for general 
distribution—in the Office of International Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices of the United States Department of 


No. 39: “Spices in Indonesia, Fourth Quarter 1950,” Djakarta, Mar. 5, 1951. 


11 pp. 





Text and statistics on production and exports of white pepper, black pepper, cassia, 
nutmeg, and mace, and on imports of cloves. 

No. 40: “Annual Economic Review, 1950—Australia,” Sydney, May 11, 1951. 41 pp. 
Deals with agriculture, industrial development, minerals and metals, building and con- 
struction, employment and labor conditions, banking and finance, national income, cost 
of living, domestic trade, overseas trade, and transportation and communications. 

No. 41: “Philippines: June 1951 Abaca Situation,” Manila, May 9, 1951. 10 pp. 
Covers production, foreign trade (export data for 1947-50, Jan.Mar. 1951, and average 
for 1935-39), price and marketing situation, and outlook for abaca. 
output and the production and export of maguey and canton. 

No. 42: “France—Rayon Piece Goods, Yarn and Staple: 1950,” Paris, Apr. 12, 1951. 
17 pp. Deals with production, raw materials and power, quality, labor and equipment, 
prices, foreign trade, consumption, and the market situation. 

No. 43: “Annual Economic Report, 1950—The Netherlands,* The Hague, Mar. 19, 
1951. 48 pp. Deals with the Benelux and Netherlands-Indonesian Unions, public and 
private finance, mining and industry, agriculture, foreign trade, transportation, com- 
munications, price trends and internal consumption, and labor. 

No. 44: “Annual Economic Review—Burma—1950,” Rangoon, Mar. 13, 1951. 26 pp. 
Topics covered are: Transportation and communications, agriculture, rubber and timber, 


minerals and petroleum, industry, foreign and internal trade, and the Economic Coop- 
eration Mission. 


Also discusses ramie 
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Unit 
quoted 


Country Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 

r Preferential 

Free market 
Official 

Legal free 

Curb. . 

Official 

Official 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial ®. 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Bank of Republic ° 
Basic 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile Peso 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 


ree 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Official 3 
Official '8 


Paraguay Guarani 


Free '3 

Peru » Sol Exchange certificate 
Free. 

Salvador Colon Fr ee 


C Ontrolled 
Commercial free 

U neontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Uruguay Peso 


Venezuela Bolivar 


! See explanatory notes which follow for rate structuer. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotation; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950 

} Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations, rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

Average consists of March through December quota- 

tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

’ See explenatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

*January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

% July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

il Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 

2 November- December. Rate estab ished Nov. 9, 
1950. . 

18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

M Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian rate for February; Nicaraguan rate for 
March. 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied to 
some transactions either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations. 

Araentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 1950, 
are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market rates, 
depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: Ordi- 
nary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free 
(increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 
1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates—prefer- 
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(annual 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1949 1950 (1951 Rate [mate equiv- Date 
(annual April © llent in U.S. 1951 
currency 

7.50 7.50 7. 50 $0.1333 Jun. 21 

25. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 

) 214.04 14. 04 14. OS 0710 Do. 
42. 42 > 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 Mav 31 

4111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 .0060 | Feb, 28 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Jun. 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 | May 31 

43.10 43.10 43.10 3.10 . 0232 Do. 

60. 10 60.10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 

7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 

79. 00 91. 04 83. 00 85. OO O118 Do. 

1. 96 1. 96 

2. 51 2. 51 3984 | Jun. 30 
67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | May 31 

7.91 8.77 7. 60 7. 50 . 1333 Do. 
3. 50 13. 50 15,15 15.15 0660 | Jun. 18 

7. 63 18. 36 17.76 18. 00 . 0556 Do. 
2. 04 10 2.02 2. 02 2. 02 4950 | Jun. 30 
18, 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 .1156 | Jul. 5 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Mar. 31 

> 7.00 7.00 7.00 1429 | Do. 

7.14 6. 92 *6, 84 6. 84 1462 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 1667 | Jun. 28 

9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 

19. 00 29. 00 0454 Do. 

17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 14.95 . 0669 Do. 

18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 15. 16 0660 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Jun. 30 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | May 31 

M 2.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do. 

2.77 2. 61 2.15 2 . 4587 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Jun. 30 

3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





re il A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basie (6), auction 

and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
7 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a sing re 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02) 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Colombia.— Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by thet institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
is established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. 
The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; 
the former exchange certificate and free-market rates 
have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 
percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain es- 
sential imports and to some nontrade transactions. The 
uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and sur- 
charges ranging from 10 to 100 percent are applied to such 
transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible for the 
controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled rate plus 
10 percent surcharge. 

E-cuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem, Luxury 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Nicaragua—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. World Trade Series No. 36. 
June 1951. 7 pp. Price 10 cents. 


Union of South Africa—List of Commodi- 
ties Subject to Export Control Regulations. 
World Trade Series No. 44. June 1951. 11 pp. 
Price 15 cents. 


Malaya and Singapore—Import and Export 
Guide. World Trade Series No. 45. June 
1951. 10 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Japan. World Trade Series No. 47. July 
1951. 2 pp. Price 5 cents. 


Total United States Export and Import 
Trade—January-—April 1951. International 
Trade Statistics Series. June 1951. 10 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

United States Trade with the Near East 
and Africa, Annual 1949 and 1950, and Quar- 
terly 1950. International Trade Statistics 
Series. July 1951. 12 pp. Price 15 cents. 





imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of es- 
sential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Im- 
ports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effce- 
tive rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An _ official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of egsentiality of the goods to be imported, 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. The legal free market cov- 
ers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article, 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 4 12; 
basic, 4.96; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18,1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certé ain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay .—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The un- 
controlled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Mutual Assistance on United States 
Imports and Exports 


(As Applied to Selected U. S. Imports) 


New procedures have been set up by the 
governments of the United States and a 
number of other countries to assure greater 
effectiveness in the control of their exports 
of strategic materials and commodities in 
short supply. 

Under the new United States procedure, 
the United States importer will, where re- 
quired by the exporting country with respect 
to a specific transaction, agree not to reex- 
port (except with the approval of the United 
States Government), divert, or transship the 
materials or commodities involved to un- 
authorized destinations; and he must make 
a representation (submit a Declaration of 
Destination) to that effect. All such repre- 
sentations, and any later amendments to 
them, are continuing representations of the 
facts or circumstances, i. e., binding up to 
and including the time of completion of the 
transactions described. In other countries, 
the representation is made in the form of 
an import certificate. 

The Office of International Trade of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce—as part of 
its responsibilities in the foreign trade field, 
including those of export control—will re- 
ceive the representation from the importer 
in the United States regarding the intended 
destination of the goods to be imported. OIT 
will then certify that it has the representa- 
tion on file. The United States importer 
must promptly notify the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, by sending in an amended dec- 
laration, of any changes of fact or intentions 
as set forth in the original declaration, which 
latter should be identified by specific refer- 
ence. 


ITEMS EXCEPTED AND OTHERS SPECIFICALLY 
INCLUDED 


The procedure relating to items enumer- 
ated in Presidential Proclamation 2776 or 
any superseding proclamation, covering arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, is set 
forth in Munitions Bulletin No. 10, issued 
by the Department of State. 

It should be observed, however, that the 
Department of Commerce and the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission have agreed the 
new procedure will apply to commodities 
classified as “source material,” or “facilities 
for the production of fissionable material,” 
as defined and described in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 and regulations of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Steps To Bre TAKEN BY UNITED STATES 
IMPORTER 


The person in the United States who is 
purchasing or is intending to receive, or is 
receiving, commodities from a foreign coun- 
try that requires an import certificate (Dec- 
laration of Destination) preliminary to the 
granting, by that country, of an export li- 
cense, “‘makes his representation” by filling 
out Form IT 826 in duplicate. (Note that 
for source material or facilities for the pro- 
duction of fissionable material, mentioned 
above, three duly executed copies of the 
declaration—Form IT 826—are required.) 
Along with Form 826, the United States im- 
porter must submit a Cross-Reference Card, 
Form IT 827, filled out to show his name and 
address. The Office of International Trade 
will return his declaration without action 
unless it is accompanied by this Cross- 
Reference Card. 

The United States importer presents the 
declaration, in person or by mail, to any field 
Office of the Department of Commerce or to 
the Operations Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., for certification. The 
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Department retains the duplicate copy of the 
form and returns the original, duly certified, 
to the United States importer. The importer, 
in turn, sends this certified form to the for- 
eign supplier or otherwise disposes of it in 
accordance with the regulations of the ex- 
porting country. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the case of an amended form is 
the same as for the declaration originally 
submitted. 

The regulation governing the new pro- 
cedure with respect to the declaration of 
destination is effective as of July 19, 1951. 
Current Export Bulletin No. 630 gives full 
details, both about the procedure itself and 
where to get the necessary forms. 


PENALTIES FOR FALSE STATEMENTS 


The U.S. Code, Title 18 (Crimes and Crimi- 
nal Procedure), Section 1001, formerly Sec- 
tion 80, makes it a criminal offense to make 
a willfully false statement or representation 
to any department or agency of the United 
States as to any matter within its jurisdic- 
tion. The maximum penalty under this 
provision is a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment 
for 5 years, or both. 

The Montecatini Co. of Italy has reduced 
shipments of dyes to its customers by about 
40 percent because of the tight supply situa- 
tion, states the foreign press. 

Imports of fertilizers into the French 
Cameroons are small. They increased, how- 
ever, from 326 metric tons in 1938 to a high 
of 1,823 tons in 1948, and amounted to 1,132 
tons in 1950. 

Experiments are being conducted in Aus- 
tria on the production and use of liquid 
nitrogenous fertilizers. The manufacture of 
2-4 D also has begun. 





The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program 
(Continued from p. 5) 


on the reaffirmation by Congress of its 
approval of the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram, discussed the provisions of the 
new authority which represent changes 
from that in effect prior to June 12, 1951, 
and expressed the intention of continu- 
ing to administer the program in the 
interests of an expanding trade and a 
stronger free world, as follows: 


By extending this authority by an over- 
whelming majority, the Congress has re- 
affirmed its continued adherence to a pro- 
gram which has been a cornerstone of United 
States foreign policy for seventeen years. 
Under this authority, the Trade Agreements 
Program will be administered with the same 
spirit and the same objectives that have 
animated it from the beginning. Through 
our trade agreements with other nations, 
and in particular through the multilateral 
trade agreement Known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the United 
States will continue its efforts with other 
countries to expand trade by the reduction 
or elimination of barriers, and thus to build 
up the strength of the free world. 

In signing the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act, however, I must point out that some 
of the new procedural provisions are cumber- 
some and superfluous. Although these pro- 
visions are intended to insure that American 
producers will not suffer serious injury from 
the operation of the program, they do not 
materially add to the safeguards which 


already exist under present administrative 
procedures. 

I am very much concerned at the fact 
that some of these new provisions single out 
particular types of products for special con- 
sideration. One of the basic principles of 
the Trade Agreements Program, repeatedly 
enunciated in the Congress, is that the Con- 
gress should confine its legislative mandate 
in this field to general principles. The dan- 
gers of reverting to product-by-product leg- 
islation in the field of tariffs are obvious. 


Changes in Legislation 


The legislation, made effective by the 
President’s approval as of the date of his 
signature, differs in several important 
respects from the Administration’s orig- 
inal proposal for a 3-year extension of 
the authority as provided in the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1949 with- 
out substantial change. The changes 
are the result of amendments by the 
House and Senate in committee, on the 
floor, and in conference. 

The principal changes, additions, and 
deletions are as follows: (a) 2-year term 
instead of 3-year, (b) addition of a 
“peril point” procedure similar to that 
in force during 1947 and 1948, but with- 
out prohibition of Tariff Commission 
participation in important interdepart- 
mental trade agreement functions, (c) 
addition of a directive to “suspend, 
withdraw or prevent the application of’’ 
trade agreement concessions “as soon 
as practicable” to imports from the 
Soviet Union or “any nation or area 
dominated or controlled by the foreign 
government or foreign organization 
controlling the world Communist move- 
ment,” (d) addition of escape clause 
procedure, similar to that effective cur- 
rently under Executive order, as a legal 
requirement for all trade agreements, 
with directive that appropriate amend- 
ments be inserted in existing agreements 
as soon as practicable and that progress 
in effecting such modifications be re- 
ported to Congress every 6 months; 
specific criteria to be included among 
factors considered in determining in- 
jury are also added, (e) addition of a 
provision giving perishable agricultural 
products preferred escape clause treat- 
ment, especially with respect to promp- 
itude of action to cope with emergency 
Situations and making it clear that 
trade agreements may not interfere 
with operation of Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, (f) repeal 
of provision in trade agreements legis- 
lation (1934-51) prohibiting appeal to 
courts on customs classification of items 
subject to trade agreement concessions, 
(g) addition of a statement that enact- 
ment of this extension of authority does 
not indicate Congressional approval or 
disapproval of GATT, (h) addition of a 
directive to act as soon as practicable to 
prevent the importation of raw and 
dressed furs and skins of ermine, fox, 
kolinsky, marten, mink, muskrat, and 
weasel produced in the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

The foregoing items are only the 
main points of difference, and to those 
interested in the details of the new pro- 
visions a very careful reading is recom- 
mended. Some points are not entirely 
clear and probably will require legal in- 
terpretation. Others are being studied 
by those charged with the task of prepar- 
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ing a directive to supersede Executive 
Order No. 10082 of October 5, 1949, pre- 
scribing procedures for the administra- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program under the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1949. This and 
such new regulations as the Tariff Com- 
mission may publish should help mate- 
rially to clarify some of the more 
complex provisions of the amended 
authority. 


Denial of Tariff Concessions to 
Communist Bloe 


The Department of State has acted 
promptly in implementing the sections of 
the 1951 Act requiring the President as 
soon as practicable to deny the benefits 
of trade agreement concessions to im- 
ports from the U. S. S. R. and its satel- 
lites and to prevent the importation of 
certain furs from the U. S. S. R. and 
Communist China. It seems clear that 
these provisions of the 1951 Act and the 
steps being taken to abrogate certain of 
our most-favored-nation commitments 
point inevitably to a two-column tariff 
for the United States. 

On July 6 a release explained the steps 
taken to comply with these requirements. 
On June 23 a note was delivered to the 
Soviet Embassy giving notice of inten- 
tion to terminate the commercial agree- 
ment of August 4, 1937, as renewed on 
July 31, 1942, to become effective 6 
months from the date of the notice. On 
June 27 similar action was taken to ter- 
minate the provisional commercial 
agreement of August 20, 1930, with 
Rumania, which provides for a 30-day 
notice. 

Switzerland has been asked to convey 
to Bulgaria our intention of terminating 
the provisional agreement of August 18, 
1932, which provides for advance notice 
of 3 months for denunciation. This in- 
direct approach is necessitated by the 
fact that relations between the United 
States and Bulgaria were suspended in 
February 1950. 

On July 5, notes were addressed to the 
Governments of Hungary and Poland 
giving notice of our intention to termi- 
nate the most-favored-nation provisions 
of our broader treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights with 
those countries, stating that if this 
should be unacceptable we would wish 
to terminate the treaties in their en- 
tirety. The treaty between the United 
States and Hungary, signed on June 24, 
1925, contains a denunciation provision 
requiring a year’s notice. The treaty 
between the United States and Poland, 
signed on June 15, 1931, contains a cor- 
responding provision prescribing a 6- 
month period of notice. 

The State Department announcement 
explained that it was anticipated that 
action would also be taken in the case 
of satellite countries and areas with 
which the United States has no commer- 
cial agreements and with respect to 
Communist China and the fur embargo. 


Sixth GATT Session 


The contracting parties to the General 
Agreement which held their Fifth Ses- 
sion at Torquay during November and 
December 1950 while the tariff confer- 
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ence was in progress in the same city, 
decided to convene their Sixth Session 
at Geneva on September 17, 1951. The 
agenda for the meeting has not been 
made public, but it may be assumed that 
it will concern itself with matters per- 
taining to the operation of the General 
Agreement, consultation between mem- 
bers as required by certain provisions, in- 
terpretation and clarification of others, 
settlement of disputes, technical correc- 
tion of tariff schedules, amendments to 
articles, and plans for strengthening and 
expanding the trade liberalizing influ- 
ence of GATT. 
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agency for the following: (1) Mollasses, 
2,000 to 5,000 tons monthly; (2) polystyrene 
and its derivatives, 20 to 50 tons monthly; 
and (3) carbon black, D. D. T., sodium 
bichromate, dibutyl acetate, butyl phthalate, 
glycerin, acetone, sodium perborate, and 
soda ash. 

53. Kuwait (Persian Gulf)—Salim & 
Hamad Ali Al Salam (wholesaler, importer), 
(no street address required) Kuwait, seeks 
agency for automobiles, automobile spare 
parts, tires and lubricants. 

54. New Zealand—E. G. McDonald (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Lumley House, 10 High 
Street, Auckland, seeks representation for 
tertile piece goods, including knitted rayon- 
jersey dress fabrics and fibro mixtures (ray- 
ons, gabardines, cords, and corduroys). 

55. New Zealand—Ross Distributors, Ltd. 
(sales/indent agent), Third Floor, Empire 
Buildings, Swanson Street, Auckland, desires 
agencies for electrical household appliances, 
household ornaments, fancy goods, imita- 
tion jewelry, novelty lines, and toys. 

56. Syria—Etablissements N. Jeanbart 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. B. 254, Aleppo, seeks agency for 
the following automotive equipment: (1) 
Batteries, 6, 12, 24 volts, 500 yearly; (2) radio 
receiving sets, 200 yearly; (3) generator arma- 
ture wire (100,000 meters yearly; and (4) 
ignition cables and wires, 500,000 yearly. 

57. Union of South Africa—Clift-Hall 
(manufacturer’s representative), 122 Bree 
Street, Capetown, wishes to obtain agency 
for upper and imitation leather, suitable for 
shoes and handbags. 


Foreign Visitors 


58. Brazil—Julio Renner, representing 
Frigorifico Renner S. A.-Produtos Alimen- 
ticios (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission merchant) and Indus- 
tria Brasileira de Peixe, Ltda. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), both lo- 
cated at 246 Rua Vigario José Inacio, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, is interested in 
fisheries, meat packing, cold cuts, and can- 
ning. Scheduled to arrive July 8, via New 
York City, for a visit of 40 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York. 

59. British Malaya—Choong Swee Thye & 
Chong Boon Hean, representing Kayang Co., 
Ltd. (operator of rice mill and ice factory), 
Kangar, Perlis, Federation of Malaya, are in- 
terested in machinery for rice milling and 
ice manufacturing. Scheduled to arrive July 
20, via New York City, for a visit of 20 days. 
U. S. address: c/o British Consulate General, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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No new trade agreements were signed dur- 
ing May. However, trade negotiations were 
in progress with Turkey, Switzerland, and 
Greece. 

AGRICULTURE 


Crop prospects have darkened because of 
the delay in seeding spring crops and cool, 
dry weather throughout May. 

Meat production was greater in the first 
quarter of 1951 than during the same period 
of 1950, but despite the increased supply 
consumption requirements could not be met, 
The deficit was covered by imports and out- 
movements of stocks. 

Total output of other livestock products 
during the first quarter of 1951 was little 
changed, as compared with the first quarter 
of 1950. Judging from present conditions, 
1951 production is likely to change little 
relative to 1950. 

Largely because of the import stop on the 
German market, difficulties in finding export 
outlets for butter and eggs were encountered. 
Butter stocks are now reported at about 8,000 
tons, a relatively high figure for the season. 

The unbalance between production and re- 
quirements of meat and dairy products has 
caused authorities to make a decided change 
in the price structure. From September 1 
the prices of beef, veal, pork, sugar beets, 
and bread grain will be increased consider- 
ably, whereas for the first time in several 
years, no price increases will be made for 
milk and dairy products. The obvious pur- 
pose of the new price structure now ap- 
proved by the Riksdag, is to stimulate the 
output of products in short supply and 
retard or reduce the production of com- 
modities in surplus. The changed price 
policy has generally met farm approval.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, STOCKHOLM, JUNE 12, 1951. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.” ) 





60. Ecuador—Atilio N. Descalzi M. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Malecén Simon 
Bolivar 1803-1804, P. O. Box 665, Guayaquil, 
is interested in agencies for dairy and agri- 
cultural equipment and livestock and veter- 
inary supplies. Also, wishes to study and 
obtain information on the feed industry. 
Scheduled to arrive July 3, via New York City, 
for a visit of 1 to 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 115 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Baltimore, Washington, and other 
cities to be determined. 

61. Egypt—Joseph S. Levy, representing 
Elie J. Levy & Co. (Miroiterie Sphinx) (man- 
ufacturer), 4 Dessouki Street, Cairo, is in- 
terested in machinery for making toughened 
glass. Scheduled to arrive August 15, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. &. 
address: c/o John Saddy, Avenue 2547, Bronx 
63, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

62. Spain—Alberto Fontana, representing 
Productos Gota de Ambar, S. A. (manufac- 
turer), Cércega 486, Barcelona, is interested 
in exporting oil and Spanish handicraft arti- 
cles to the United States. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of July or beginning of August, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Jack Benoliel, 180 West 
Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Houston, and Miami. 
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